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Behind the By-Lines 





Many, both professional and lay, are con- 
cerned with teaching more foreign lan- 
guages in the schools. Our leading article 
this quarter is by Theodore Andersson on 
the subject The Liberal Arts and the Na- 
tional Foreign Language Program. Dr. 
Andersson is Director of the Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language Association 
of America. He is Associate Professor of 
French and Associate Director, Master of 
Arts in the Teaching Program, at New 
York University, on leave from Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1953 he was Director of the 
Seminar at Ceylon on Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. He is a Chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

Helen F. Storen, Associate Professor of 
Education, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York, discusses Personal Problems and So- 
cial Values as Core Content. She is author 
of a volume on intergroup relations, 
“American Democracy Today and To- 
morrow” and of a textbook for high 
school pupils, and of “Probing Our Prej- 
udices.” 

Professor Oliver Shurtleff, now retired, 
is a member of Alpha Upsilon Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi. He has taught at Fair- 
mont State College and at Morris Harvey 
College in West Virginia. At Fairmont 
College he was in turn Dean, Co-Acting 
President and Acting President. On the 
radio he has broadcast 24 papers on “Know- 
ing West Virginia Better.” His present ar- 
ticle is Consider the Teacher. 

Reading—Then and Now was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Vera Slover, a third grade 
teacher at Humboldt School, near Mattoon, 
Illinois. She is a member of Beta Psi Chap- 
ter. In her article she gives sidelights on 
reading of the past, and historical develop- 
ments in the reading area. 

Lebern N. Miller, Associate Professor of 
Education and Director of Elementary Stu- 


dent Teaching at the University of Tulsa 
has concerned himself with writing on legal 
subjects. In this issue his article is 4 Law 
Case Approach to Ethical Education. 

William Darby Templeton has written 
Matthew Arnold and the American Way, 
an incisive article in the area of English. 
Dr. Templeton is Professor of English and 
Chairman of the University Senate, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the College 
Section of the National Council of the 
Teachers of English. He is co-author of 
“A Freshman Guide to Writing.” 

The Challenge of Totalitarian Youth 
Training is the product of one who is an 
expert in relations with the Soviet Union 
as they relate to the religious life of young 
people of both East and West Germany. 
Dr. J. W. Winterhager is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ecumenical Commission for 
Central and East Germany and has been 
closely associated with Bishop Dibelius, who 
has been a leader in religious teaching in 
the East Zone of Germany. 

The “Merit Plan” for compensation, 
promotion and rank of teachers is a sub- 
ject much before the public at the present 
time. Many laymen, especially businessmen, 
take a leaf out of the book of the lay world 
and favor a merit plan. In general, 
classroom teachers oppose a “merit” plan, 
preferring to have promotions based on 
years of teaching service and of professional 
study in “credits.” Hobert Warren Burns 
is a teacher of gifted children in the Palo 
Alto Unified School District. His article, 
The Merit Plan: Boon or Bane?, raises 
the distinction between those in a trade and 
those in a profession. 

Community Experience in Teacher 
Training: Values and Limitations, is the 
timely subject of an article by Leroy Bow- 

(Continued on page 504) 
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The Liberal Arts and the National 
Foreign Language Program 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 


I 


T A MEETING of the Southern Asso- 
A ciation of Academic Deans’ I had 
occasion to ask two questions: First, how 
many of the 300 or more colleges and 
universities represented there had taken 
definite steps to organize a program for 
preparing elementary school teachers of 
foreign languages. Three hands were 
raised. This ratio of 1% takes on signifi- 
cance when we consider the latest avail- 
able enrollment figures. According to 
Kenneth W. Mildenberger’s Status of 
Foreign Language Study in American 
Elementary Schools, 1955 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C., February 
1956) the number of communities hav- 
ing some foreign language teaching in 
the public elementary schools increased 
by 300% in the three-year period be- 
tween December 1952 and December 
1955. “It is also worthy of note,” Dr. 


* Held in Dallas on December 4, 1956. 


Mildenberger adds, “that the number of 
public elementary school children in- 
volved in this movement is already more 
than one third the enrollment in modern 
foreign languages in the public high 
schools, and it is fast approaching the 
number of students studying modern 
foreign languages in all our colleges 
and universities.” (p. 1) 

The second (rhetorical) question was: 
How many of the institutions had taken 
definite steps to organize or reorganize 
programs for preparing secondary school 
teachers to teach im the new key. By 
language teaching in the new key is 
meant (1) teaching which emphasizes 
direct communication by training the ear 
to understand and the tongue to repro- 
duce the speech of a native speaker of 
the second language and (2) teaching 
which stresses the relation of language 
to the total behavior of a people and 
which therefore forms the basis for bet- 
ter understanding between peoples. Per- 
spective for the second question is pro- 








390 


vided by an informal survey recently 
made by the Foreign Language Program 
of the Modern Language Association. 
We asked the forty-eight chief state 
school officers if there was in their 
opinion a shortage of modern foreign 
language teachers in their states. Twenty- 
three of the thirty-four who replied said 
that there was a shortage on both the 
elementary and the secondary levels. To 
this question, “If there were available 
more teachers qualified to teach mod- 
ern languages in the elementary school 
in the new key do you believe that some, 
many, or no communities would wish to 
introduce an experimental program?” 
twenty-eight out of the twenty-nine who 
answered this question checked “some” 
or “many.” To the question, “If there 
were available more modern language 
teachers qualified to teach in the new key 
on the secondary level, do you believe 
that some, many, or no communities 
would wish to add to their language 
staffs in order to strengthen their lan- 
guage offerings,” all twenty-seven who 
answered this question checked “some” 
or “many.” In the opinion, then, of the 
chief educational administrators in at 
least two thirds of our states in all sec- 
tions of the country the general public 
seems favorably disposed to the increase 
of modern language teaching in both the 
elementary and secondary schools pro- 
vided it can be done so effectively as to 
contribute to the national interest.? This 
same tentative conclusion has been 


*A well documented study of this subject is 
contained in William R. Parker’s The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages. Second coin- 
pletely revised edition. Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1957. 65 cents. 
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reached by the Modern Language As- 
sociation, which set out four years ago to 
determine what the role of foreign lan- 
guages should be in American life. 
How well does our traditional teach- 
ing of languages measure up to this con- 
cept of language teaching in the new 
key? A survey conducted in 1954-1955 
by the Modern Language Association in 
38 states reveals that 56.4% of our high 
schools do not provide instruction in any 
modern foreign language. According to 
the usual pattern in the past modern 
language instruction begins in the ninth 
or tenth grade, after the best language 
learning period is past. For the vast ma- 
jority of students it then continues for 
no longer than two years, which may be 
compared with sequences of six, eight, 
or ten years in other parts of the world. 
Frequently there is then a lapse of one or 
two years at the end of high school 
during which those students who go on 
to college forget much of what they have 
learned. And now one out of every two 
high school graduates goes on into a first 
year of some form of higher education." 
In many cases, freshmen in college, find- 
ing that they have forgotten much of 
the language studied in high school, are 
discouraged, especially when they are 
put back into a beginner’s class, and 
choose therefore to take another modern 


* PMLA, Vol. 70, No.:4, Part 2, p. 53. 

*The U.S. Office of Education reports that 
there were 1,318,700 graduates of public and 
private secondary schools in the continental U.S. 
in 1956 and 714,966 first-time college freshmen. 
This would suggest that the percentage of 1956 
high school graduates who went on to college 
was approximately 54.2. The corresponding per- 
centage for 1955 was 52.1, for 1954, 49.8, and 
in 1952, 44.7. In 1940 it was 34.1%. 
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language, only to continue a study of it 
for a usual period of two years. To make 
matters worse, we have in general 
trained our teachers to emphasize the 
least interesting aspect of language 
study, namely, grammar. Sometimes 
high school students whose interest has 
been aroused by a lively experience with 
a real language as it is spoken and under- 
stood come into college only to have this 
interest killed by a course of grammar 
review or a course on foreign literature 
conducted in English. 


Il 


What is the ideal alternative? First, 
to provide an opportunity for second 
language learning from kindergarten or 
the first grade or, at the very latest, the 
third grade of the elementary school. At 
a recent conference held at the MLA 
headquarters, a group of renowned neu- 
rologists and psychologists, including 
Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, and 
Dr. Frances L. Ilg, Director of the Ge- 
sell Institute of Child Development, 
reached the following consensus: 


The optimum age for beginning the con- 
tinuous learning of a second language 
seems to fall within the span of ages four 
through eight, with superior performance 
to be anticipated at ages eight, nine, ten, In 
this early period the brain seems to have 
the greatest plasticity and specialized capac- 
ity for acquiring speech. 

The specialized capacity includes the 
ability to mimic accurately the stream of 
speech (sounds, rhythm, intonation, stress, 
etc.) and to learn and manipulate language 
patterns easily, Support for the conviction 
that the brain has greater plasticity for 
speech learning during the first decade of 
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life comes from the fact that, in cases of 
gross destruction of the cerebral speech 
areas, return of normal speech occurs much 
more rapidly and more completely than at 
a later age.® 


Second, it consists in providing our 
learners with a continuous and cumula- 
tive learning experience. This involves, 
in the primary grades, emphasis on 
training of the ear and the tongue. In 
the intermediate grades, while continu- 
ing the training of the ear and the 
tongue, an important objective should 
be to learn to read and write—first pat- 
terns which have been learned in the 
primary grades and then materials of 
greater maturity both in language and 
content. The particular objective of the 
junior high school grades should be to 
learn the structure of the second lan- 
guage. In a sense, grammar has already 
been learned previously through practice 
in appropriate expression, but now it is 
important to become conscious of gram- 
mar and usage and to be able to com- 
pare the structure of the second lan- 
guage with that of the mother tongue. 
Systematic and cumulative learning of 
this kind will enable the senior high 
school student to read mature selections 
from the best literature and civilization 
texts of the people concerned. Further, 
the basic language skills will have been 
sufficiently mastered so that these new 
and challenging materials can be dis- 
cussed in the second language orally and 
in writing. Throughout such a course 
of study one objective should be to par- 

* FL Bulletin No. 49, “Childhood and Sec- 
ond Language Learning” (August 1956), Mod- 


ern Language Association, 6 Washington Square 
N., New York 3, N.Y. 
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ticipate, directly if possible but at least 
vicariously, in the culture of another 
people. Only if the teacher keeps this 
objective clearly before him and before 
the class can a second language serve 
effectively as a key to better intercultural 
and international understanding.* Such 
a program provides what we may call 
the vertical dimension in language learn- 
ing, or, as one of my colleagues likes to 
name it, the escalator of language learn- 
ing. 

How can we then move ahead more 
resolutely toward achieving such a goal? 
We know that in general parents ap- 
prove, for we have tested their reaction 
to many language programs in the ele- 
mentary school and have found that 
they express their approval by a vote of 
95% or more. We have found that citi- 
zens in general are for such a program, 
that many school administrators are 
favorably disposed, that public leaders 
have been outspoken in their desire for 
such language instruction. And the pro- 
fession itself is mobilizing to provide this 
kind of instruction. 

Certain steps have already been taken. 
Two years ago the Steering Committee 
of the Foreign Language Program 
drafted a statement defining the subject- 
matter competencies of modern foreign 
language teachers in seven areas: under- 


standing the spoken language, speaking, 


*For a Foreign Language Program policy 
statement on this subject see PMLA, Vol. 71, No. 
4, Part 2 (September 1956), pp. xvi-xvii. For a 
substantial though imperfectly edited treatment of 
the subject see Marjorie C. Johnston “How Can 
Modern Language Teaching Promote Interna- 
tional Understanding?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (De- 
cember 1956). 
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reading, writing, language analysis, cul- 
ture, and professional preparation." 
These qualifications were endorsed by 
eighteen regional and national language 
organizations and may therefore be taken 
to represent the conscience of the pro- 
fession. Next, eighteen well known lan- 
guage teachers and scholars responded 
to our call and drafted a “Summary Re- 
port” endorsing the basic principles of 
language teaching in the new key. They 
said among other things, “We recom- 
mend that the elementary language 
course, even at the college level, concen- 
trate at the beginning on the learner’s 
hearing and speaking the foreign tongue. 
This is the best beginning, not only for 
the prospective language teacher, but for 
all students whatever their objective.” 
They added: “Convinced that adequate 
preparation of foreign language teachers 
cannot be measured in terms of credit 
hours, we look forward to establishing a 
nation-wide Testing Program to deter- 
mine achievement and proficiency in 
terms of the Qualifications Statement 
recently approved and published. . . .” 
And, finally, “Pledging a systematic im- 
provement of our own program of prep- 
aration of foreign language teachers, we 
ask thoughtful consideration of the fore- 
going paragraph by all state boards of 
education and other certifying agencies.” 

As a natural next step the MLA in- 
vited a dozen of the top leaders in edu- 
cational administration and’ discussed 


* “Qualifications for Secondary School Teach- 
ers of Modern Foreign Languages,” PMLA, Vol. 
70, No. 4, Part 2 (September 1955), pp. 46-49. 

* School and Society, Vol. 84, No. 2091 (Au- 
gust 4, 1956), pp. 41-43. See Theodore Anders- 
son, “Training Tomorrow’s Language Teachers.” 
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with them the relation of our Foreign 
Language Program to trends and prac- 
tices in the field of certification, As a 
result, these twelve professional edu- 
cators agreed that “Methods of certify- 
ing teachers should hereafter guarantee 
adequate preparation by including evi- 
dence of proficiency based on perform- 
ance as well as upon credit hours.”* They 
agreed that “The institution [preparing 
the teacher] should be responsible for 
evaluating all the qualifications and the 
proficiency of the candidate, including 
liberal education, professional prepara- 
tion, and total readiness to teach. Qualli- 
fication acquired by private study or 
other personal experience should be ac- 
cepted by the institution when substan- 
tiated by proper evaluation.” Like the 
language teachers and scholars, they too 
believe that “Standardized tests of pro- 
ficiency should be developed as soon as 
possible to assist the institution and the 
employer in diagnosing a candidate’s 
qualifications as a language teacher.” 
We may look forward to more rapid 
progress in the much discussed area of 
accreditation and certification. Writing 
for the 1956 John Dewey Yearbook, 
W. Earl Armstrong, Director of the 
National Council for Accreditation and 
Teacher Education, declares, “Without 
doubt, policies and practices in this area 
need a fundamental overhauling... . A 
system of teacher licensure which placed 
heavy responsibility on institutions that 
prepared teachers and on the persons 
who employed them would greatly 
strengthen the profession. Already there 
are beginnings in this direction. There 
will doubtless be intermediate steps, but 
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this is the movement in prospect.” 

Called on twice to do so, the Modern 
Language Association has organized a 
Testing Program for the purpose of 
measuring as objectively as possible the 
teacher qualifications in the seven com- 
petencies identified in the Qualifications 
Statement. We are prepared to move 
ahead in this area as soon as we find a 
way of supporting this program, 


Ill 


The reader may well ask, “Would 
not this insistence on ‘evidence of pro- 
ficiency based on performance’ aggra- 
vate rather than alleviate the teacher 
shortage mentioned by the educational 
administrators?” Certainly the shortage 
of qualified teachers will necessitate the 
discovery of new sources of teacher 
supply. There aré*three possible sources 
which have, as yet, not been sufficiently 
utilized. In the first place, we have a 
reservoir of some twenty million speak- 
ers of languages other than English in 
the United States.’ Many of these people 
form a natural link with peoples in other 
parts of the world. They also form a 
natural source of supply for language 
teachers, for many of them speak the 
languages which are commonly taught 
in our schools, and others speak lan- 
guages which may soon be introduced 
into our school systems. Of this vast 
supply some are well educated, indeed 
highly cultivated, and of these some, 
again, will be endowed with the personal 
qualities which will make it possible for 

*See William R. Parker, The National In- 
terest and Foreign Languages. Revised edition, 


January 1957. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., p. 89. 
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them to adapt themselves to a career of 
teaching. Clearly, however, the screen- 
ing of teacher candidates from this 
source of supply requires the utmost tact 
and understanding. It also requires a 
battery of skillfully devised standardized 
tests. 

A second hopeful source of supply 
consists of the many thousands of Amer- 
ican children who have received instruc- 
tion in German or in French in the 
American Dependents Schools in Eu- 
rope.”° The present enrollment in 94 
elementary schools in Germany and 
France is over 26,000 in grades one 
through eight. And, during the past five 
years, a total of about 100,000 children 
have received instruction in this program 
in Germany and about 12,000 in France. 
Once again, the usefulness of a battery 
of achievement tests is obvious. It would, 
of course, be ridiculous to subject these 
youngsters to time serving and accumu- 
lation of credits if they can immediately 
demonstrate their language proficiency 
by means of satisfactory tests. 

A third possible source of teachers 
would be the considerable expansion of 
present teacher exchange programs. It 
requires little imagination to realize what 
a boon it would be to our language in- 
struction if we could have working along- 
side our own language teachers pre- 
pared in this country a larger supply of 
teachers speaking natively the language 
being taught, and secondly, if we could 
in exchange send a larger number of our 

* See Fred L. Miller, “FLES in the Ameri- 
can Dependents Schools in Europe,” FL Bulle- 
tin No. 51 (August 1956), Modern Language 


Association, 6 Washington Square N., New York 
3, N.Y. 
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language teachers abroad for some badly 
needed contact with the language and 
culture they are interpreting in our 
schools. 

The bulk of our language teachers 
should continue in the future, as they 
have in the past, to come from our own 
colleges and universities, which are there- 
fore urgently called on to retool for 
the training of language teachers in the 
new key. Such a retooling requires col- 
laboration of experts in many fields. 

For example, if a teacher of modern 
language is to understand the nature and 
function of languages, he should have 
some knowledge of scientific linguistics, 
for it is the linguistic scientists who have 
studied language most intensively and 
some of their findings and techniques 
have a direct relevance to the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

Secondly, a language teacher needs to 
know something of the process involved 
in language learning—the learning of 
the mother tongue and the learning of a 
second language—and he needs to ex- 
pand his research and experimentation 
in this field particularly. Much can be 
learned from the observation of very 
young children or from the observa- 
tion of aphasics who are in the process 
of relearning speech. In this area, psy- 
chologists and medical specialists can be 
directly helpful to language teachers. 

Let me illustrate what implications 
such experimentation can have for both 
language and literature. As a result of 
his Oklahoma Experiment in Modern 
Language Teaching, Pierre Delattre re- 
ported in The French Review of January 
and February 1947 that “aural-oral train- 
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ing at the start not only gives superior 
speaking results, but also better reading 
and writing results, on a minimum one- 
year program.” Even when the objective 
is reading rather than speaking, the evi- 
dence is that ear-training is the best ap- 
proach. George A. C. Scherer of the 
University of Colorado reports in the 
German Quarterly of May 1950 that 
standardized “tests suggest that the abil- 
ity of students trained in the reading- 
listening approach for one year is equal 
to the national result at the end of one 
and one half years.” Such experiments 
as these serve to show how close can be 
the connection between language teach- 
ing in the new key and the traditional 
liberal arts values of literature. 

Third, since language is not only com- 
munication but also an aspect of char- 
acteristic behavior, anthropologists and 
sociologists can be useful to language 
teachers in clarifying the field of be- 
havior patterns, which are so closely re- 
lated to speech patterns. 

And finally, the relationship between 
language and its varied artistic expres- 
sions is obvious. Here language teachers 
can learn a good deal from students of 
literature and from the reading habits of 
youngsters in their mother tongue. What 
are the likes and dislikes of children at 
various ages? What is appropriate and 
inappropriate? What is likely to stimu- 
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late the mind and imagination, or, on the 
contrary, to insult them? 

It is perhaps this relationship between 
language and literature which suggests 
most directly the relevance of the liberal 
arts to our Foreign Language Program. 
The liberal arts have always stressed the 
primacy of the individual human being 
and the connectedness of the educative 
process. We have seen that the vertical 
dimension, or the learning of languages 
from the cradle to the grave, as some- 
one has put it, relates to the individual 
human being in a way to expand his ed- 
ucational possibilities. The connectedness 
of language teaching, of linguistics, of 
psychology, of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, of various other specialized areas, 
underlines the oneness of human knowl- 
edge. This may be considered a hori- 
zontal dimension in the field of language 
education. But there is another horizon- 
tal dimension, which connects the school 
with society, which eliminates progres- 
sively the barriers between the academic 
and the so-called practical world outside. 

It is the task of the language teacher 
to correlate what is relevant to language 
learning in all of these fields. Such a 
concept of language teaching represents 
the broadening, the deepening, the re- 
vitalizing process which is the essence of 
the liberal arts and, indeed, of man’s 
intellectual livelihood. 


Nor did I undertake Thereby to please my Neighbor; no, not I. 
I did it mine own self to Gratifie—Joun Bunyan, Author’s Apology 


to Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Romance 


CATHARINE BRYANT ROWLES 


I remember my father’s “Rain tomorrow!” 
When train whistles pierce the still, dark night, 
Their rolling wheels like far away thunder . 
You hear them only when wind is right. 


It takes me back to a crowded station . . 

The train caller stirred the heart in my breast. 
The music, the magic, the feel of far places, 
As he ended, “AL-bany and the West.” 


I was a child but the music lingers. 

The romance of history echoed there. 
Today when that era is almost legend, 
The same old romance caught me unaware. 


Giant planes roar down the runways 
Of airports everywhere, night and day. 
My luggage weighed, I was watching the people 


When over the air I heard a voice say: 


»” 


“Flight number—platform—now loading— 
(I knew planes flew half a world away, 
But my heart stood still when I heard them calling): 
“ROME ...CAIRO... AND BOMBAY. . 
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Personal Problems and Social 
Values as Core Content 


Heen F. Sroren 


RIGINALLY one of the major pur- 
O poses of the Core Curriculum was 
to provide experiences which would help 
young people solve their immediate 
problems and satisfy their current in- 
terests. Thirty years later we find that 
few high schools have core courses that 
are completely pupil centered. For a 
variety of reasons now obvious such 
programs were found inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. Although many schools 
find a double period with one teacher 
a good arrangement, and also take for 
granted the values of many of the core 
techniques such as pupil-teacher planning 
and committee work, the content of the 
core units may now consist chiefly of the 
usual social studies topics correlated, 
when feasible, with literature. However, 
if the course is labelled core, there con- 
tinues to be the belief that somewhere, 
sandwiched in between historical events 
and political problems, there must be 
a few units on teen-age concerns and on 
social attitudes. It is the purpose of this 
paper to raise questions about units of 
study that deal directly with person- 
ality adjustment and with social values. 
It is the belief of the writer, as you 
shall see, that whereas there are diffi- 
culties involved in dealing with either 
of these content areas that the core of 
the future might better focus on the 
broad social values than on the im- 
mediate overt needs of youth. 


Discussion of these particular areas 
of content is divided into three parts. 
The first part deals briefly with a rather 
minor yet significant unit characteristic 
of most core classes called “orientation”; 
the second part deals with units relating 
to personal problems; the third part 
treats of units focused on the establish- 
ment of broad social values and atti- 
tudes. 


I 


The Orientation Unit 

In practically every core program of- 
fered in the first year of either junior 
or senior high school, the class begins 
with a unit entitled “Knowing My 
School” or “Getting Acquainted.” The 
idea of orientation stems from a well- 
meaning desire to help students in the 
first few weeks of high school, but with 
the educators’ usual penchant for or- 
ganization and formalization, a normal 
process has been made into a unit of 
study. Obviously, a student in a new 
school needs to be helped to feel at 
home, and he needs to get acquainted 
with his classmates. He needs to learn 
where to hang his hat, what clubs he can 
join, and what the bells mean. But, 
should such experiences be made into a 
unit of study? As a rule, the content of 
orientation units is thin and uninterest- 
ing, as well as unchallenging. Students 
interview the librarian, the custodian, 
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the principal; they visit clubs and the 
student council; they report back to class. 
Much of the information could just as 
well be acquired by reading the school 
handbook or through informal class dis- 
cussion, and the skills of interviewing 
can be learned just as well while pur- 
suing projects of more lasting signifi- 
cance. 

Orientation in a broader sense—“be- 
coming adjusted to classmates and the 
teacher”—is also part of the content of 
most orientation units. But here again, 
formalizing such a process often takes 
the life out of it. Students can get to 
know each other just as well, and with 
less feeling of self-consciousness, while 
working on some worthwhile project as 
they can by formally interviewing each 
other about their past lives, Frequently, 
these recitals in the “getting acquainted 
periods” are as laconic and unrevealing 
as those that deal with summer vaca- 
tions. Every teacher has encountered the 
boy who says, “I stayed home,” and the 
other who says, “I went to the lake,” 
and that ends the discussion. During the 
first week or two in a new school, stu- 
dents do not know each other well 
enough to want to talk much about them- 
selves. 

There is also an attempt in orienta- 
tion units to drum up “school spirit” 
by studying the history and ideals of the 
school, whereas in reality school spirit 
comes about naturally if the total school 
environment and program is rich and 
interesting. During orientation units, 
students become bored, and acquire the 
notion that core is a “subject that doesn’t 
require any reading or real work.” 
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Teachers often use orientation time to 
give diagnostic tests, and although this 
information is helpful to a teacher in 
planning, one wonders if “just getting to 
know” the students personally through 
regular class work isn’t a better method 
of teacher orientation. The tests can 
be given anytime throughout the first 
semester. 

II 


“Personal Problems of Youth” 
as Content 


The inclusion of personality adjust- 
ment units in core classes is practically 
universal. Wherever there is a core class 
some attention is given to such questions 
as, “How to get along with my family,” 
“How to become popular,” “How to 
adjust to bodily change,” “How to get 
over being shy.” Since one of the major 
core objectives has been to help students 
solve their everyday problems, it is not 
surprising to find units dealing with per- 
sonality adjustment. For no matter how 
much modern educators have played 
down the importance of content and 
played up “ways of behaving” they ap- 
parently have not lost faith in the value 
of knowledge—not even in the field 
where it is probably of less value than 
in most any other. In other words there 
is an assumption underlying the develop- 
ment of wnits dealing with personal 
problems of youth that knowledge of 
mental health may help a person be- 
come mentally healthy. 


A School’s Contribution to 
Mental Health 


Now exactly what obligations teachers 
should assume for the mental health of 
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children, and how they can best con- 
tribute to it, is a question that experts 
in the fields of psychiatry, social psy- 
chology and education are just beginning 
to explore. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to raise the question of both the 
feasibility and advisability of a curricular 
attack on the immediate personality 
problems of youth. 

Ruth Kotinsky and Jules Coleman in 
a most challenging article in Teachers 
College Record for February 1955 de- 
velop the thesis that by its very nature, 
the school has a unique role to play in 
the social and emotional development of 
the child. They state that “the school, 
like every other institution, affects the 
development of personality by the way it 
deals with the child; that, moreover, 
it has a differentiated and special role 
to play in this development, namely, to 
help the child acquire the skills and de- 
velop the understandings that he re- 
quires to cope with his environment. The 
schools cannot be called upon to provide 
all the conditions required for healthy 
social and emotional development, or be 
held solely to blame if this development 
is blighted—there is a home before there 
is a school, and society and the culture 
engulf both. The integration of basic 
educational principles with the underly- 
ing principles of mental hygiene is ur- 
gently called for, but cannot be easily 
or quickly achieved.” 

Harry Broudy takes a similar point 
of view when he says, “The kind of 
psychological integration the mental hy- 


* Kotinsky, Ruth and Jules Coleman, “Mental 
Health as an Educational Role.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 56, February 1955, p. 268. 
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gienist has in mind involves too many 
non-school factors for the school to con- 
trol.”* He also believes schools can con- 
tribute to mental health by giving stu- 
dents confidence in their power to acquire 
and use knowledge, but that to hope that 
schools can reconstruct personality pat- 
terns or cure deep seated emotional con- 
flicts through the means now at their 
disposal is unrealistic and, according to 
Broudy, not the real business of the 
school. 

While granting that the atmosphere 
of the school, the attitude of the teacher 
toward the pupil, and the relationship of 
pupils to each other all do influence per- 
sonal development, Kotinsky and Cole- 
man contend that a direct approach on 
student problems through use of mental 
hygiene subject matter is of doubtful 
value. “The queStion of curriculum con- 
tent calls-attention to yet another facet 
of the schools’ attempt to incorporate 
‘mental health’ and of the mental hy- 
gienists’ corresponding effort to inject 
it into the school. Increasingly, in dif- 
ferent places over the country curricular 
content having to do with mental health 
is being developed—under various 
names, with differing specific content and 
assorted specific procedures, Uniformly, 
though, there is a tacit or explicit as- 
sumption that if children and adolescents 
study about human relationships, child 
development, the emotions, or whatever, 
their mental health will benefit. 

“Implicit in this lies an educational 
dilemma. One would, for a certainty, 


* Broudy, Harry S. Building a Philosophy of 
Education, Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York 1954. 


p. 418. 
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want children and young people to be- 
come knowledgeable about those parts 
of their experience which are of concern 
to them. On this, educator and mental 
hygienist are agreed. And surely there 
is little that concerns the young as much 
as their own feelings and the reactions 
of others to them. Yet there is over- 
whelming evidence that knowing about 
the emotions does little or nothing to 
change them, or even to guide them and 
give them direction. 

“The educator has long been harping 
on the fact that ‘one learns to do only 
by doing’—swimming is not learned out 
of an instruction book or democratic 
participation by reading the Constitution 
of the United States. From this rule, it 
would seem even more clear that the 
emotional life is neither matured nor 
reconstructed by academic exercise, but 
only by the living through of emotion- 
ally charged experience in a real life 
situation. For this, the school seems 
scarcely the place—not only because 
teachers and principals are not now 
equipped to guide such experience, but 
more importantly, because it is not the 
function of the school.’ 

Barbara Biber, studying two school 
projects which attempted to gear parts 
of the curriculum to personal concerns 
of youngsters, states in Community Pro- 
grams for Mental Health, “Nor can 
the conditions basic to mental health be 
satisfactorily met by insulated special in- 
structional material alone. Criteria of 
mental health have to be applied to all 
aspects of school life—program content, 


*Kotinsky, Ruth, and Jules Coleman, op. cit., 
Pp. 274. 
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child-adult relations, methods of guid- 
ing and measuring achievement and so 
on.”* Again in speaking of fostering the 
child’s ego strength, Biber says, “These 
problems cannot be solved by putting 
mental hygiene into the curriculum. 
They are the very ingredient of the total] 
school experience.” 


The Role of the Core Teacher 


As far as core teachers are concerned, 
it would seem that they have made a 
genuine contribution to mental health 
through providing a less restrictive class- 
room and by cherishing and respecting 
the uniqueness of each child, Teachers 
of core are often selected because of their 
knowledge of adolescent development, 
and both pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of core teachers stress mental hy- 
giene. The core teachers’ concern for stu- 
dents and their knowledge of child de- 
velopment is often much above that of 
the average teacher. The pupil-teacher 
relationship is usually good, and an in- 
formal friendly atmosphere prevails. 
There is no doubt that the attention 
given to individual students, and the 
opportunities for development of initia- 
tive and self direction pay off in the 
building of healthy personalities. If the 
core has done this by focussing the teach- 
er’s attention on the learner, it has made 
a real contribution to education. But, 
can be asked, should not mental hygiene 

*Community Programs for Mental Health 
(Editors Kotinsky, Ruth and Helen Witmer). 
Section by Barbara Biber entitled, “Schooling as 
an Influence on Developing Healthy Personality.” 
Commonwealth Fund. Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, Mass. 1955. p. 217. 
5 [bid., pp. 167-168. 
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be the concern of all teachers since per- 
sonal development goes on all day and 
all year, and is never finished—like a 
course in algebra? Perhaps, since the core 
teacher is usually responsible for guid- 
ance, she should have more knowledge 
of mental hygiene than other teachers, 
and consequently should be more astute 
in recognizing deep-seated personality 
problems of youth that need to be re- 
ferred to specialists for psychiatric diag- 
nosis and treatment, but this does not 
absolve all other teachers from giving 
some attentior to personality develop- 
ment. 

Granted then that core classes can con- 
tribute to personality development in- 
directly through fostering good personal 
relationship, it can still be asked, in 
view of the question raised by Kotinsky, 
Biber, and others, whether personal-so- 
cial problems of youth should be the 
basis for classroom discussion and re- 
search? Should they be made into core 
units? 

Even the best teachers are limited in 
their ability to deal directly with person- 
ality problems, and frequently (espe- 
cially young teachers) develop feelings 
of guilt and inadequacy when they at- 
tempt to deal with problems beyond the 
reach of their ability and training. If 
this be true, aren’t there even greater 
dangers in airing this material for peer 
discussion? Talking in class about family 
life, for example, may call out deeply 
emotional material which neither teacher 
nor student is able to handle. In review- 
ing a project dealing with family life in 
which the skill of the teacher was far 
above average, Biber asks, “But again a 
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questions arises about asking children to 
expose their intimate family affairs in 
the classroom—perhaps especially when 
on the brink of adolescence. What are 
the problems the school faces when it 
becomes so deeply involved in the highly 
charged family life experiences of its 
pupils? Is this involvement intrinsic to 
the teacher’s role? If it is, are there 
teachers in any number qualified to deal 
with it?”* There is also the question of 
the genuineness of some of the problems 
raised. Does a student sometimes feel 
compelled to invent problems in order 
to keep in the swim? Other students 
even in a friendly situation are too shy 
or afraid to talk about home life. If the 
material revealed is not genuine, or if 
the treatment is superficial, the purpose 
is lost. 

Many teachers will agree that they 
should not try to handle deep seated con- 
cerns of youth but, nevertheless, believe 
that some of the personal problems of 
normal youngsters are of such a nature 
that class experiences can be helpful. 
Discussion regarding appropriate clothes, 
courtesy on dates, behavior on social oc- 
casions have frequently helped young- 
sters feel more adequate, particularly if 
these social arts were not learned at 
home. But since this kind of knowledge 
may be gained through school clubs, or 
through short informal discussions, in 
the core class or elsewhere, is it neces- 
sary to make these problems into units 
of study? 

The classroom setting with thirty or 
more youngsters, no matter how homey 
the atmosphere, is not conducive to di- 


* Ibid., p. 193. 
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rect discussion of intimate personal prob- 
lems. If schools are to deal with such 
problems at all, the informa] discussion 
completely divorced from classroom as- 
signments and evaluations may make for 
a better setting. A few schools provide 
time and place for such sessions outside 
the regular classes. Some counsellors be- 
lieve these meetings should be limited 
in size from about 8 to 12 youngsters, 
and that for certain topics students feel 
freer if the sexes are separated. The 
teacher or counsellor in charge must, 
of course, be trained in techniques for 
handling this kind of discussion. 


Defense of Teen-age Problem Units 


Sometimes units on personal-social re- 
lationships are defended because they 
can be used as a stimulation for a study 
of the broader community or world re- 
lationships. One core class took up the 
study of housing because certain students 
had indicated, on a problem inventory, 
they had trouble finding a quiet place at 
home to study. Now, John may be con- 
cerned because he doesn’t have a room of 
his own to study in, but a unit on home- 
life or housing will do little to get him 
that room. It may take a whole corps of 
social workers to help ease a family situ- 
ation, or it may mean there will need to 
be a change in father’s income. This does 
not imply that John should not study 
about housing, but it does mean that it 
is naive to assume that a unit on housing 
will solve his particular problem. 

Another enterprising teacher who be- 
gan with “Teen-age Problems” decided 
she could “work in” the geography that 
was now left out of the curriculum by 
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moving the students from their own 
concerns to “Teen-age Problems Around 
the World.” One group chose “Teen- 
agers in Tibet.” They diligently searched 
the references but found no mention of 
teen-agers in the country of Tibet. Even- 
tually they found a little information 
about young people in Tibet and, in the 
process, learned many other things about 
this mountainous culture, which was all 
to the good but far afield from their 
original problem. This kind of thing is 
the result of the teacher’s lack of clarifi- 
cation of the purposes. If she really feels 
that the class should learn something 
about Tibet (or Afghanistan, or the Gold 
Coast or any other country which is im- 
portant today) wouldn’t it be more sensi- 
ble and more economical to focus on the 
total cultural life of Tibet instead of 
isolating the problem of teenagers; for 
by this time the students had become so 
interested in Tibet that the original pur- 
pose of solving their own teenage prob- 
lems was lost. Maybe this is all right 
too, but teachers should not delude them- 
selves by continuing to think that this 
type of unit solves teen-agers’ problems. 

However, for the sake of argument 
let it be granted that there are some as- 
pects of students’ personal concerns that 
are not too deeply imbedded to handle 
in class, and which may lend themselves 
to exploration and research. If these 
problems are appropriate school content, 
then don’t they deserve more attention 
than can be given by one unit, sand- 
wiched in between the “United Nations” 
and “Conservation of Forests?” Perhaps 
family living, if studied in a broad sense 
to develop an understanding of human 
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relationships and not to solve a current 
home problem, should have a place in 
the curriculum. But if this is wise, then 
a whole course might be in order rather 
than a unit. A good case can even be 
made for high school courses in sociol- 
ogy and psychology. Although such 
courses would not necessarily grow out 
of individual student’s immediate prob- 
lems, they may provide insight and 
knowledge of human behavior, and may 
help the normal child become more sen- 
sitive, sympathetic and understanding of 
himself and others. Even though a 
school can do little to solve immediate 
emotional problems of youth, it can in 
directly make a real contribution to a 
student’s personal life by enlarging his 
vision, broadening his interests, and 
helping him to establish beliefs. More 
will be said of developing broad under- 
standings and social attitudes in the next 
section which discusses social values. 

In conclusion, it can be said that 
schools can foster personal adjustment 
by providing understanding teachers, 
guidance service, an atmosphere condu- 
cive to mental health and, in a general 
sense, by providing significant knowl- 
edge of arts and sciences which will give 
the student a measure of confidence in 
understanding and relating to the world 
in which he lives. Correction of personal 
maladjustment through curriculum con- 
tent, on the other hand, seems to be as 
undesirable as it is impossible. In cases 
of serious emotional disturbance the ex- 
pert is indispensable. Toward the normal 
growth of normal personalities the whole 
school can contribute, but to put this 
responsibility on the core teachers alone 
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would seem to be asking too much from 
them. There is also grave doubt as to the 
mental hygiene value of including spe- 
cific units of study in this area. If content 
is too personal the teacher may not be 
able to handle it successfully; and it if is 
superficially treated, it will probably not 
be effective. And even if it could succeed 
there still remains the question of 
whether this kind of content should re- 
place some of the content formerly in- 
cluded in social studies and English. 
The school’s role should be something 
beyond the role of the home and the 
community. It should give to youth a 
broader perspective. One of the world’s 
needs, especially at this juncture of its 
history, is for people who are interested 
in others, Schools may present social 
studies and literature in such a way that 
this interest in others may be fostered. 
It is possible that young people today 
may be somewhat bored with their own 
concerns, highlighted as they are by par- 
ents and mental hygiene oriented maga- 
zine articles. Perhaps they welcome more 
objective content. Settling for “personal 
adjustment” as the major goal of general 
education is really a rather limited goal 
which can be obtained by some people 
without any formal education at all, and 
by others only through psychoanalysis. 
Schools should, it seems, set their sights 
higher or at least in a different direction. 


III 
Values and Beliefs as Content 


Units entitled, “Developing Values,” 
“Establishing Beliefs,” and “What We 
Live By,” are often included in the 
core. Although advocates of core will 
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admit that the development of values, 
like personal adjustment or good human 
relations, is a long-time goal not achieved 
through small doses, they nevertheless 
believe that some concentrated work on 
the more philosophic aspect of life may 
help students clarify their own beliefs 
and more readily appreciate the beliefs 
of others. Certainly the development of 
values can be more easily defended as 
being within the province of the school 
than can solution of the problems of 
emotional development. Whereas it is 
pretty well established that mental 
health cannot be attained simply by 
studying about it, it is also known that 
values can be broadened and deepened 
through intellectual explorations and, in 
the long run, such understandings may 
contribute to a person’s well being. 
Whereas a truly mentally sick person 
cannot be cured by studying about causes 
of fear, a normal person may have a 
more satisfying life if he can bring to 
bear upon his own everyday living the 
experiences of others gained through 
reading and discussion. Since this is true, 
and if a development of values is one 
of the core objectives, then value-laden 
content must be selected. And although 
almost any topic or problem in the field 
of social science or literature can be fo- 
cused on values, there are some areas 
that are more pregnant with value con- 
tent than others. Also there are some 
values, particularly those in the area of 
morality, which would seem to need 
special attention today. Many persons 
are now beginning to ask if a major mis- 
take has not been made by those educa- 
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tors who have made personality adjust- 
ment or mental health synonymous with 
morality. One does not have to look far 
to see that there are “good” people who 
are mentally ill just as there are “bad” 
people who are mentally and socially 
well adjusted. This does not imply that 
some children do not act badly because 
they are emotionally disturbed; but it 
does imply that all “badness” is not sick- 
ness. If school people really believed 
that all badness was illness, then they 
would have no business trying to do any- 
thing in the area of moral values. The 
job would be one for the psychiatrists. 
On the other hand, our country has com- 
mitted the schools to the development 
of moral values, particularly those im- 
plicit in our democratic creed. These 
virtues are developed at home, at school, 
and in the community through emula- 
tion, and through real and vicarious ex- 
periences. The school has a unique func- 
tion in helping children form a frame- 
work of values, because it is the only 
agency that is equipped to train the in- 
tellect through critical thinking and to 
provide the broad knowledge of the 
cultures of the world. Without the in- 
spiration of the beliefs of great thinkers 
and without the ability to think for him- 
self, the intelligent person will be unable 
to develop satisfying values which will 
guide him to a good life. Consequently, 
whereas the school can contribute to 
mental health chiefly through establish- 
ing a healthy environment for learning 
and through personal counselling, it 
can contribute to the development of 
social values by providing curriculum 
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experiences that put children in touch 
with cultural beliefs of past and present. 

The results of research in the behav- 
ioral sciences give clues in deciding what 
content and methods to use in helping 
children develop values. To illustrate, 
the results of research in one facet of 
value formation—attitudes toward racial 
and ethnic groups—will be used. In re- 
cent years considerable research has been 
carried on to determine the causes of 
prejudice. These findings of psycholo- 
gists and sociologists tell us that neither 
knowledge nor experience will cure all 
prejudices, but since there are many 
types of prejudices and many causes 
there are also many cures. If prejudice 
is derived from frustration or malad- 
justment suffered by individuals early 
in life, then therapy is indicated and 
classroom instruction will have little ef- 
fect. If, however, prejudice is the re- 
sult of social conditioning in home or 
community then counter indoctrination 
is indicated." Most intercultural educa- 
tion experts now believe that, since no 
one technique is effective in every situa- 
tion, {a) content relating to the con- 
cept of brotherhood should permeate 
the entire curriculum, (b) provision for 
students of various backgrounds to work 
together with other groups on “super 
ordinate goals” should be made, and 
(c) home and community support should 
be solicited. Of course, the schools 
should try to do more than alleviate 
prejudice. They must try to reinforce 

"See Simpson, George and Milton Yinger. 


Racial and Cultural Minorities, Chapters 22 and 
23. Harper and Brothers: New York, 1953. 
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right attitudes by providing the knowl- 
edge and experience which will develop 
deeper insights. 


Units Dealing with Values Lack 
Depth and Vision 

Since the humanities and social studies 
contain more value content than other 
areas, the core program seems to be a 
natural place to work vigorously on atti- 
tude development. And, to be sure, the 
core hus made a contribution. Fre- 
quently, value laden content is included, 
particularly in the area of race relations. 
This kind of content was not always 
stressed in the traditional social studies 
classes. The trouble with the core pro- 
gram, however, is that it has not done 
enough. 

In many core courses but one unit out 
of a three year sequence is devoted to an 
understanding of basic values, and often 
the analysis lacks both depth and 
breadth. Frequently, the study follows 
the problem solving approach, lining up 
arguments for and against, as if it were 
as easy to test values as it is the water 
supply. Although the value of the dig- 
nity of many may be set forth as an ob- 
jective of a unit, the content often deals 
primarily with facts relating to economic 
problems of particular ethnic groups or 
the contributions of these groups to ma- 
terial culture. Little attention is given 
to the sources of the values of brother- 
hood, or to why all men should be 
treated as equals. As W. R. Niblett says 
in his inspiring book, Education—T he 
Lost Dimension, “The question of any 
number of facts will not in itself breed 
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awareness either of the mystery or mean- 
ing of life. And such awareness is in- 
dispensable if we are to educate for 
vision as well as intelligence.” 

A shortcoming of many of the “value 
units” is the lack of use of dramatic and 
inspirational material. Attitudes are not 
always modified by “getting the facts” 
and learning to think logically. There is 
a time to be critical and a time to be 
swept off one’s feet. Emotionally 
charged literature and art is often 
needed to bring out the insights and 
feeling necessary to the development of 
strong beliefs. Recent writing in the 
fields of psychology, psychiatry, sociol- 
ogy and religion, as well as education, 
points to the inadequacy of the scientific 
method to deal with beliefs, ideals, and 
motivations, Niblett again bears quot- 
ing as he comments on the limitations of 
the “neutrality” approach. “The de- 
tached and analytic approach to experi- 
ence and to life is nevertheless only 
sometimes relevant—and even then in- 
volves belief: an unshakable belief in 
the value of truth and justice... . It isa 
question whether any teacher in a school 
can teach some of the important things 
—about the arts, philosophy, politics— 
in a detached, uninvolved way, just his- 
torically and objectively. . . . It is cer- 
tainly important to be neutral on occa- 
sion at will; to learn how to weigh evi- 
dence in detachment; to learn as far as 
is humanly possible to be unprejudiced. 
But it is wrong to think that learning 
these things is education and the chief 

* Niblett, W. R. Education—The Lost Dimen- 
sion (with a foreword by Margaret Mead). Wil- 


liam Sloan Associates, Inc. New York. 1955, 
P- 34- 
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duty of man, whereas learning beliefs 
and how to behave inwardly according 
to good tradition within one’s society is 
not profoundly the business of education 
too.” 

From the field of psychiatry we get 
another relevant comment on our over 
reliance on the scientific method. Rudolf 
Allers says, “Once they have grown 
roots, ideas do not die easily, and the 
persistent ideal of the scientific method 
is largely owed to what might be called 
cultural inertia. . . . beliefs, ideals, mo- 
tivations all belong to the realm of real- 


ity with which science is unable to 
deal 9910 


Re-examination Needed 


If the core program then or any part 
of general education is to focus on 
values, it would seem that both the con- 
tent and method need to be reexamined. 
Certainly not much can be expected from 
an occasional unit. Value-laden content 
would need to make up the greater part 
of the core program grades 7 through 
12. This, of course, means content that 
deals with the significant and interesting 
events and people of the past, as well 
as the present. It means, of course, films 
and trips and any experience that gives 
students a wide background. It means 
a great deal of literature—fiction, poetry, 
biography and essays. It does not mean 
that all the material need be drawn from 
the classics. There is an abundance of 


* [bid., p. 47. 

* Allers, Rudolph, in Faith, Reason, and 
Modern Psychiatry. (Editor Frances Braceland, 
M.D.) Kennedy and Sons, 1955. Chapter II, 
“Psychiatry and the Role of Personal Belief.” 
p. 42. New York. 
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high quality teenage fiction and biogra- 
phy just waiting to be used in the 
schools. The use of such literature in 
developing human relations concepts is 
described in detail in Taba and Elkins’ 
story of an eighth grade.” 

It is important also that the topics 
selected be thoroughly studied and not 
skimmed over in an encyclopedic fash- 
ion. Choices as to content will have 
to be made, but perhaps it would not 
be too much to ask that between grades 
7-12 students get some background in 
world history, some understanding of 
the world today (particularly of the neg- 
lected continents and countries), and 
some appreciation of our democratic 
heritage and commitments. In the field 
of literature, the particular pieces of 
literature do not matter so much as long 
as students develop a love of reading 


and a desire to discover something of 
the meaning and beauty of life. The 
slower learners may be given this kind 
of program as well as the gifted. Too 
often the slow learners have been short 


"Taba, Hilda, and Elkins, Deborah. With 
Focus on Human Relations—The Story of an 
Eighth Grade. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 1952. 
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changed by being given only Business 
English and Consumer Economics— 
good enough courses, but not good 
enough. Whether in core, or out, the 
high school program should not rest in 
peace if it doesn’t develop in youngsters 
some spark for the higher non-practical 
things of life. 

If these goals are to be achieved, no 
one method will suffice. For the solu- 
tion of certain problems, the scientific 
approach is appropriate, but for devel- 
opment of values other kinds of experi- 
ences are needed. A core program rely- 
ing chiefly on problem centered units 
either personal or social may tend to give 
the impression that problems are solved 
easily and discretely. It may fail to 
stimulate a vision which should go be- 
yond the solution of immediate needs. 
Perhaps it is not an enigma to say that 
less emphasis on personal problems as 
such may in the long run help alienate 
these problems. Allers says, “Instead of 
striving for adjustment man must strive 
for being; instead of seeking more and 
more goods, he must become good him- 
self."* 


” Allers, of. cit., p. 58. 


ABSURD DEMAND 


The faculty of a college was asked to set down their individual im- 
pressions of what a good freshman should be like—as if this is a matter 
that was not settled in the time of Aristotle! For some educational 
“thinkers” nothing ever gets ripe-—A. M. Wrrurrs, Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute 
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Grand Canyon, Arizona 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


From time, the mile-deep Coloradoed rock, 
He rode a silly mule who knew the way 
Obliquely, with brown patience, ledge by ledge, 
Into the westward sunburst of the skies. 

The whole thing seemed a mere ad lib, ad hoc: 


He rode onto the rugged rim of day, 


But then, dismounting at the very edge, 

He looked into a pair of lovely eyes— 

And river, canyon, mule, the skies, the all 

Beat in his blood a roll of Indian drums, 

And unsought galaxies whirled through his brain. 
Words would not find him, were beyond recall, 
Yet clear as utter recognition comes 


The knowing silence fell on them like rain. 
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Consider the Teacher 


OLIveR SHURTLEFF 


“When a salary raise for New York City 
teachers was under consideration last 
winter, The New York Times pointed out 
that whether or not he can read or write, 
the average car-washer in a Manhattan 
garage makes $72 a week. The starting 
salary for a teacher with a bachelor’s de- 
gree: $66.—Time” (Copied from Read- 
er’s Digest, Page 54, June, 1955.) 


N° SENSIBLE professionally minded 
teacher will resent the car-washer’s 
salary. Neither will he, if he be Golden 
Rule minded, covet or want, at the ex- 
pense of the “other person,” the larger 
income. The teacher, however, if he be as 
I hope all teachers are, humanly minded, 
might like to have an income in keeping 
with the income of the “other person,” 
significance of the jobs considered along 
with pre-job training and its significance. 
Please don’t let any teacher think that I 
am trying to tell him that he will be 
paid as much as industry pays. I am not 
because that would be, in a way, an im- 
possibility. Teachers are public employ- 
ees and, as such, are paid with public 
monies; industry is paid with private 
money. Still, even at that, teachers 
should not be blamed too severely when 
they express a hope that an income more 
in keeping with the service rendered will 
accrue to them as they labor through 
their teaching days. 

Teachers are not going to worry too 
much about the money phase of their 
work, I am told that we have paid ath- 
letes more than we paid presidents, con- 


gressmen, and supreme court judges; 
more to silver screen artists and televi- 
sion performers than we pay to states- 
men and educators; more to leaders in 
labor than to any body in education. 

Personally, I can’t object very much 
to these enormous non-teacher incomes. 
That is the way we seem to want it. 
Personally, I can’t bring myself to the 
point where I would whittle them down 
to smaller sizes. Personally, I wouldn’t 
want my salary, if I had one, to be in- 
creased at any one’s expense. I just don’t 
want that which isn’t mine. 

Teachers are going to continue to do 
an awful lot of work for nothing. A 
few years ago my state (West Virginia) 
was making a study and a survey of 
teacher income vs teacher out-go. One 
teacher who was interviewed on the 
point stated that she got along “fairly 
well.” Later she explained that her food 
and lodging were provided by her par- 
ents. She also stated that her gloves and 
hose were given to her by her mother. 
The teachers who made that study and 
survey were paid expenses—travel, room 
and meals—only. A visitor to the state 
at that time asked how much the teach- 
ers were paid as they worked out the 
study. When told he remarked that 
West Virginia teachers certainly did a 
lot of extra work for nothing. When 
West Virginia was working on a really 
significant revision of curriculae and 
courses of studies—about the time when 
the re-codification of the West Virginia 
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code was nearing completion—the cur- 
riculae revision work was largely done 
by teachers. Cost? Expenses. Re-codifica- 
tion of the state code work was not done 
by teachers. Cost? Money. The lawyers 
and judges who did that work were paid 
for their services. And that was right. 

Back in the so-called “good old days” 
which, by the way, never did exist, most 
teachers were part time employees only. 
They went three, four, six months with 
no (teacher) income. I think that that 
practice still obtains in most places. 
While the teachers are operating on a 
“no pay” basis “prunes and beans and 
hamburgers and potatoes and rent and 
wearing apparel and utilities” still have 
to be paid for. Paying for all these items 
is all right in “my book.” They were 
used, weren’t they? 

Perhaps some people might want to 
know what teachers do during their non- 
teaching and non-income months. A 
large number of them go to summer 
school. At their own expense, to be sure. 
Some of them don’t actually have to go 
to summer school because they are al- 
ready legally qualified to teach: they are 
in school in order that they may up- 
grade their teaching certificates so that 
they may do better teaching in their 
succeeding years. (Pardon me. I should 
say “terms.” Short years, you know.) 

Perhaps I had better change my 
“tack” lest it be thought that I am writ- 
ing a “money” article. Before I make 
that change, however, permit me to 
make one more statement, I know that 
my philosophy which asks that I be not 
paid when I am not working and earn- 
ing is at variance with certain recently 
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advanced notions in the field of eco- 
nomics, But I am not quarreling with the 
different idea. We live in a democracy 
and in a democracy people may hold 
different opinions. I repeat; 1 just don’t 
want what isn’t mine. 

When I planned this article I had 
another idea in mind but because of re- 
cent happenings my idea sort of got 
“crowded from the rail” and I touched 
upon the money phase of the teacher 
and his income. That first idea, however, 
is still my main idea. The purpose of 
this article is to tell teachers that I want 
them to feel good and to feel proud. 

It is my contention that teachers, 
more than any other group of people, 
have the best right to hold their heads 
high in pride. I maintain that if a per- 
son doesn’t have pride he doesn’t have 
anything worth having! Pride doesn’t 
mean, however, that one should think 
only of himself. 

Teachers should have a job pride 
since the teacher’s job is to separate 
people from ignorance and since they 
have done pretty well in that separation, 
I believe that most teachers have that 
pride in their job. 

Teachers have another source of justi- 
fiable pride in that they are good social 
and moral risks. They are accepted in 
their communities and in their churches 
and, in community and in church, the 
teachers accept their share of responsibil- 
ity. 

Teachers are good insurance risks, so I 
am told. I know personally just one 
teacher who was refused insurance. He 
is the writer of this article. 

Teachers are also good financial risks. 
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I heard a banker say to a teacher, “Our 
bank never questions a teacher’s check.” 
That teacher was a stranger to that 
banker. I heard a merchant say to a 
teacher, “If you need to have a check 
cashed just bring it into the store. We 
like to cash checks for teachers.” That 
teacher was a stranger to that merchant. 
I have known teachers to borrow money 
from banks without security or col- 
lateral. They are rated as honest. 
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As I close this brief article permit me 
to review my main point. 

Teachers have done a good job at 
their assignments; teachers are good so- 
cial and moral risks; teachers are good 
insurance risks; teachers are good finan- 
cial risks; teachers are making every 
possible effort to improve themselves 
academically and professionally. 

Why should teachers not be proud 
and happy? 


SLIPPING BEHIND 


Every college teacher in the country must get a raise of $1140 if the 
instructional salaries in higher education are to be restored to the 1940 


purchasing power. 


So says the American Association of University Professors. In a re- 
port on salaries in 41 selected institutions, the AAUP says that the col- 
lege teacher has retrogressed so much im economic status over the past 
16 years that his capacity to maintain himself is gravely weakened. 

“Yet the matter is more serious than simply restoring purchasing 
power.” The AAUP says that th. income levels of the country have 
been rising. “This means that while the profession has slipped behind, 


the community has gone ahead.” 
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Forsythia 


Grace Oakes Burton 


Forsythia waves her graceful sprays 


That rain and sun have coaxed to bloom; 


She curtseys low and bends and sways 


And weaves her gold as with a loom. 


With arms outstretched, her myriad bells 
Relay the mysteries of spring, 
As joy to all the world she tells, 


Although her bells she does not ring. 


Her boughs sway proudly in the air, 
As welcome blossoms rich unfold; 
Forsythia, when trees are bare, 


Foretells the spring with bells of gold. 
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Reading—Then and Now 


VERA SLOVER 


HE COMPLAINTS of some of our 
i aaa educational critics are mis- 
leading. Listening only to them, one 
can come to believe that the first search- 
ing examination of the teaching of read- 
ing is what they have initiated, But 
thinking about the teaching of reading 
has a long history. 

The first method used to teach read- 
ing and the one which persisted longest 
was the ABC method. It was used by 
the Greeks and Romans. First, they 
taught the child his letters, then com- 
bined letters into syllables, syllables 
into words, and finally words into sen- 
tences. Various devices were used for 
getting the pupil over the difficult al- 
phabet stage. In one case a Greek pur- 
chased twenty five slaves as playmates 
for his son, giving each slave the name 
of a letter. 

Quintilian, a well-known Roman phi- 
losopher of the empire period, advised 
giving the young child ivory letters to 
play with, as this stimulated children 
to learn more rapidly. But he also is- 
sued this warning about reading: 

You will hardly believe how much read- 
ing is delayed by undue haste. If the child 
attempts more than his powers allow, the 
inevitable result is hesitation, interruption, 
and repetition. The mistakes that he makes 
merely lead him to lose confidence in what 
he already knows, Reading must therefore 
first be sure, then connected while it must 
be kept slow for a considerable time until 
practice brings speed unaccompanied by 
error.’ 


A popular method used in the nine- 
teenth century was the gingerbread 
method in which the child was given 
letters made of gingerbread. When he 
knew a letter, he was allowed to eat 
it. Therefore he usually knew his alpha- 
bet within three weeks. 

In the United States early teaching 
methods combined individual instruc- 
tion with drill, memorization, and se- 
vere discipline. This was practically the 
only method known until after 1800. 
Peter Parley, describing his Connecticut 
school days said that, “the children were 
called up one by one. . . . The teacher 
placed the spelling book before the 
pupil, and with a penknife pointed, one 
by one, to the letters of the alphabet, 
saying, “‘What’s that?’ ” 

Braxton Craven described teaching 
in 1849 thus: 


1. As soon as children have learned the 
letters of the alphabet, or while 
learning them, they should be taught 
the sounds which these represent. 
This will best be done by writing the 
letters on the blackboard and practic- 
ing the learners separately and in con- 
cert, 

2. Pronunciation should be learned by 
rule, because it would be more accu- 
rate and of easier acquisition. 

3. As soon as children can pronounce 





*Robert Ulich, Three Thousand Years of 
Educational Wisdom (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), 106. 

* Edgar Knight, Twenty Centuries of Educa- 
tion (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1940), 391- 
392. 
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monosyllables, they should be taught 


to read them in easy sentences, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner with two 
syllables, three, etc. 

4. Great care should be taken that chil- 
dren learn to read correctly; if they 
were correctly taught in regard to 
stops, tones, etc. from the first, wrong 
habits would be avoided and proper 
ones easily formed.* 


Closely related to methods of teach- 
ing reading are the materials used. As 
early as 1450, the Horn Book was the 
chief means by which the English child 
learned his first letters and words. A 
typical horn book consisted of a square 
paddle with a card of printed matter 
tacked upon it, under a protecting sheet 
of horn. It was used in America as well 
as in England until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Puritans brought with them an 
ABC Catechism which in 1690 was suc- 
ceeded by the famous New England 
Primer. This primer usually was in the 
form of an oblong about two and one- 
half by four and one-half inches. Early 
editions had stiff wooden covers. Each 
book contained a series of pictures about 
one by two-thirds of an inch in size, 
each accompanied by a verse designed 
to teach some letter of the alphabet. 
This primer was used almost exclusively 
for a hundred years and influenced the 
moral and religious thought of the en- 
tire country. Its total sales were approxi- 
mately three million copies. 

As the New England Primer de- 
clined in America, the spelling book 


*Edgar Knight and Clifton Hall, Readings 
sn American Educational History (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), 504-505. 
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took its place. The spelling book com- 
bined alphabet, primer, speller, and 
reader in one book. Webster’s Spelling 
Book, published in 1783, soon came into 
almost universal use. It contained “long 
lists of words arranged according to 
length, a large number of names of 
persons and places, illustrated fables 
for reading lessons, and short sentences 
for beginners in reading.” 

One frequently encounters the idea 
that the alphabet method was abandoned 
about 1840. This is not true, but there 
was much agitation during this period 
to adopt some system of giving sounds 
to the letters along with their names. 

It would be difficult to date the begin- 
ning of phonetic methods, but as early 
as 1534 Ickelsamer, a German school- 
master, famous for his German Gram- 
mar, devised a way of placing in parallel 
columns an animal, its printed name, 
and the letter whose sound was most 
like the animal’s voice or cry. Against 
the picture of a dog, for instance would 
be placed the growling “r,” and against 
the bird a “z.” 

The phonic method which the 
Jansenists were using by 1790 helped 
to displace the alphabet method. In 
this method the words were spelled by 
producing the sounds which formed 
them. There is nothing startling about 
the method. It is simply a sounding 
out of new words letter by letter and 
blending these sounds together and thus 
figuring out words independently. 

But although very popular for a 


“Edmund Burke Huey, The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1908), 247-248. 
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while, it was soon found to be dull, time 
consuming, and not so effective as ex- 
pected. The child had even more sym- 
bols to learn before beginning to read. 


Il 


The next inevitable step was toward 
larger reading units. The years between 
1840 and 1850 constituted a period of 
protest by educators who had glimpsed 
a better procedure. Josiah Bumstead, 
author of a number of school readers, 
expressed it thus: 


In teaching reading, the general practice 
has been to begin with the alphabet and drill 
the child upon the letters . . . until he is 
supposed to have acquired them. This 
method, so irksome and vexatious to both 
teacher and scholar is now giving place to 
another, which experience has proved to be 
more philosophical, intelligent, pleasant, and 
rapid. It is that of beginning with familiar 
and easy words instead of letters.° 


But the word method was not new. 
The Orbis Pictus, published by Co- 
menius in 1658, was for a hundred 
years the most popular textbook in 
Europe. It definitely marked the be- 
ginning of the word method in teach- 
ing reading. However, since Comenius 
was far beyond his times, his book was 
little used in teaching reading. 

Horace Mann advocated the word 
method for years before it was adopted 
in America and ridiculed the alphabetic 
approach used in Webster's Spelling 
Book. J. Russel Webb, author of the 
Normal Reader, did much to bring 
about use of the word method which, 

*Nila Smith, American Reading Instruction 


(New York, Silver Burdett and Company, 1934), 
86-87. 
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adopted by progressive teachers in 1870, 
gradually grew in favor. Advent of the 
word method was a startling change and 
writings during this period leave us 
with the impression that the teaching 
of reading was “revolutionized” by its 
introduction. 

From the word method it was but a 
step to the sentence method. This 
method was designed to emphasize the 
fact that reading has meaning. Since 
the sentence was the unit of meaning, 
sentences were taught from the first. 

The sentence method began with the 
printing of a short sentence on the 
blackboard. The teacher would read it 
and the class repeat it individually and 
collectively. People soon became dis- 
satisfied with this method because in 
an effort to get plenty of word repeti- 
tion, story and plot were sacrificed, thus 
producing much meaningless material. 

The sentence method was used about 
1870 but did not come into general 
use until about 1890. From then on, 
new methods and devices have come so 
rapidly that we lose sight of the sen- 
tence method as a single method of 
teaching reading. 

A method which made use of whole 
stories as a starting point offered an 
opportunity to introduce interesting 
literature into beginning reading.* The 
essential steps were: first, the teacher 
would tell a story or rhyme to the chil- 
dren until they had memorized it or had 
become very familiar with it; the selec- 


* Renan in his Life of Jesus thinks that Jesus 
was taught by the method of memorizing the 
story until he could repeat the words in concert 
with his comrades, 
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tion was then read and analyzed into 
separate words and phrases; and even- 
tually phonetics were used in sounding 
out the words. 

Again, method was related to ma- 
terials, Samuel Worcester, who pub- 
lished a primer in 1828, had nothing 
new in the content of his book, but the 
method he suggested was quite revolu- 
tionary. To Worcester belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first American au- 
thor to advocate using the word method. 
Cobb in 1831 was one of the first to try 
to arouse the interest of the child by 
means of animal stories. By 1844 more 
than six million copies of his readers had 
been sold. 

The real giant among textbooks was 
McGuffey’s six-book series which ap- 
peared about 1860. McGuffey was the 
first to adapt interesting reading ma- 
terial to the age of the child. For nearly 
a hundred years the readers of Wil- 
liam H. McGuffey were the most 
widely used in our schools. Following 
McGuffey’s examples, reading books 
began to contain more interesting ma- 
terials. Since 1860 the selections have 
had more literary value. 

Since the fundamental purpose of 
reading is the acquisition of meaning 
from printed materials, the only cri- 
terion acceptable today for the sound- 
ness of any method of teaching reading 
is this: Does the method from the start 
train in power to grasp not a word but 
a related set of words, a sentence, an 
entire situation? 


Ill 


What, then, are today’s methods and 
materials? 
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Since 1910, reading has taken on new 
aims, new content, and new methods. 
The new aims are based on a recognition 
of the needs and interests of children 
and the importance of reading in con- 
temporary life. The new content recog- 
nizes the need for variety in activities 
and reading materials. The new meth- 
ods organize materials around inter- 
esting units or problems. 

Above all else, meaningful reading 
is accorded first place. In order to be 
meaningful, the selection must be under- 
stood and its content interpreted. 

The general tendency today is to 
teach reading in connection with various 
daily activities such as making and read- 
ing experience charts, listening to stories 
and poems, reading library books and 
reading in connection with units of 
work. 

Today we stress meeting the indi- 
vidual needs of the child. Most primary 
teachers divide their total class into two 
or three groups arranged on the basis 
of reading ability; they carry on a dif- 
ferentiated program which permits each 
child to progress at his own rate. 

In summing up modern methods, it 

is safe to say that teachers use each 
of the methods mentioned but that no 
one is the accepted method, Interest is 
the keynote of a successful reading pro- 
gram. 
Today’s reading textbooks are master- 
pieces of art, literature, and reading 
psychology. Publishers vie with each 
other in an effort to get the most in 
color and eye appeal. Every company 
has developed a basal series which begins 
at grade one and sometimes continues 
on through grades eleven or twelve. 
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A continuous developmental program is 
the major objective of a basal series. 
Through the carefully planned books of a 
series, the development of the fundamental 
skills and abilities is a step-by-step process; 
and vocabulary, word meaning, concepts 
and skills are developed gradually and 
systematically.” 


Now, what of the criticisms of pres- 
ent day reading methods and materials? 
Leading the field in popular criticism 
is Rudolph Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t 
Read published by Harper and Brothers. 

The first sensational statement in this 
book occurs on page 2: “Johnny couldn’t 
read for the simple reason that nobody 
ever showed him how.” Also unusual 
is the method in which Flesch inter- 
prets and reports research findings. In 
Chapter V he says: (the italics are mine) 


A few weeks ago I spent two days in the 
library of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tracking down every single refer- 
ence to a study of phonics vs. no phonics. 
I carefully read each one of those papers 
and monographs, Naturally, it is possible 
that some item or items in the bibliography 
have escaped me; but I honestly don’t think 
so. I covered the ground as diligently as I 
possibly could, looking for scientific evidence 
in favor of the word method. 

There was none. . . , Usually the find- 
ings are called contradictory. Sometimes a 
few stray statistics are quoted out of con- 
text; sometimes the actual findings are 
boldly misrepresented.® 


But study of this same literature 
(when it could be found from his vague 
references, which usually gave no date, 


"William S. Gray, The Appraisal of Cur- 
rent Practice in Reading (Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948), 41. 

*Rudolph Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955), 60-61. 
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incorrect names and other wrong in- 
formation) reveals that Mr. Flesch him- 
self is guilty of reporting out of con- 
text and of misrepresenting the findings. 

For example, there is Lillian Currier’s 

article, “Phonics and No Phonics,” pub- 
lished in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal in February, 1923. It is the report 
of an experiment carried on in Tilton, 
New Hampshire, with two groups of 
first and second grade children. One 
group had been taught with phonics 
and the other group with no phonics. 
Mr. Flesch reported her as saying, 
“‘non-phonic’ children read with more 
expression and interest, but the phonic 
children were more careful and more 
accurate in reading the words that were 
on the page.” 

But Miss Currier did say: 

1. Phonetically trained classes read gen- 
erally with less speed, less interest, 
greater fatigue, and with confusion of 
ideas, 

2. Classes not having phonetic drills read 
with greater interest, increased speed, 
and more expression. 

3. Foreign children, and children with 
impediments of speech were helped by 
phonetic drill. 

4. Hesitant, slow readers were helped by 
sense-content methods. 


She concluded by saying: 


1. Phonetic drills have a very real value 
but are not essential to every child 
as a part of the daily program in pri- 
mary grades, 

2. Phonetic drills should at all times be 
employed with discretion and adapted 
to the needs of the individual child 
or group.... 

3. The thing of greatest importance is to 


* Ibid., 62. 
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arouse, hold, strengthen, and develop 
the interest of pupils. 

4. Do not use one system for every case. 
What is food for one may be poison 
for another.” 


An article by Mosher and Newhall, 
“Phonics Versus Look and Say Training 
in Beginning Reading,” published in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology for 
October, 1930, tells of an experiment 
in which fifty beginning children Were 
taught by the word method and seventy- 
three by the phonic method. Of this, 
Mr. Flesch says, on page 62 of his 
book, “The two groups were given ten 
tests. Eight of the ten tests favored 
phonics.” But Mosher and Newhall 
actually reported that: 


While the difference between the two 
groups was slight when an achievement test 
was given, there was rather significant evi- 
dence that in getting the thought of more 
difficult paragraphs, those taught by the 
“look and say” method were considerably 
higher. .. . In general our results suggested 
that added time devoted to phonics would 
not appreciably increase reading skill, and 
that therefore phonic training is not espe- 
cially recommended as a device for that 
purpose.** 


A third article reported is one by 
Mr. Harry L. Tate for the Elementary 
School Journal, June, 1937, entitled 
“The Influence of Phonics on Silent 
Reading in Grade I.” A group of thirty- 
six first graders were taught by the look- 
and-say method while another group of 

* Lillian Currier, “Phonics and no Phonics,” 
Elementary School Journal (February, 1923), 
XXIII, 448 ff. 

“Raymond Mosher and Sidney Newhall, 
“Phonics Versus Look and Say Training in Be- 


ginning Reading,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology (October, 1930), XXI, 500 ff. 
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thirty-seven were given the same in- 
struction plus fifteen minutes of drill 
each day in phonics, Flesch, on pages 
63 and 64 of his book, reports the arti- 
cle thus: 


Two of the tests (silent reading and 
paragraph reading) were tests of guessing 
rather than reading and the word method 
children scored slightly better. The third 
test, however, was a test of word recogni- 
tion. In this test the score of the phonic 
group put them 4.6 months ahead of their 
normal reading age, which means that they 
scored 270 per cent better than the word- 
method group. Mr. Tate comments that 
“this result is overwhelming proof of a re- 
liable finding” and adds “phonetic instruc- 
tion and drill, as judged by the results of 
the Gates Primary Reading Test is far su- 
perior to the look-and-say method in de- 
veloping the ability to recognize words.””* 


However Mr. Tate said: 


1. Phonics is far superior to the look- 
and-say method in the ability to recog- 
nize words, 

2. The look-and-say method is superior 
to phonics in developing the ability to 
comprehend paragraphs of directions. 


3. The look-and-say method is far su- 
perior to phonics in developing the 
ability to comprehend sentences. 

4. Phonics should be used by the pupils 
as a tool and not as subject matter to 
be mastered for its own value,”* 


IV 


One might venture the remark that 
perhaps there are people in America 
who cannot read or perhaps, as the 
findings suggest, some methods of teach- 

™ Flesch, of. cit., 63-64. 

“Harry L. Tate, “The Influence of Phonics 


on Silent Reading in Grade I,” Elementary School 
Journal (June, 1937), 752 ff. 
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ing and learning insure a higher degree 
of comprehension. But an examination 
of any modern reading manual shows 
clearly that good teaching mixes 
method. Many types of word analysis, 
including phonics, are used. Word 
analysis is part of the mechanics of 
reading but purely mechanical training 
does not make good reading. Pupils 
today are taught to read for content; 
and phonetic analysis (or any type of 
word analysis) should be introduced 
only when it is needed to keep the word 
units clear. 

Emily V. Baker in her article en- 
titled “Reading Readiness Is Still Im- 
portant” published in the January, 
1955, issue of Elementary English 
warns against use of too much phonics 
in the primary grades and encourages 
teachers and administrators to keep 
faith in the methods which they know 
to be right. In this article Miss Baker 
reports on the findings of experiments 
which were conducted to see whether 
or not pupils taught by a phonic method 
who started reading above the norms in 
the first grade continued at this level 
of achievement in the middle grades. 
She reported that in every group tested 
the downward trend from the high 
scores made in the first grade was sig- 
nificant. She asked this question: 

What is the merit in a program which 
has the first graders read the newspaper or 
pronounce five-syllable words by a modern 
adaptation of a two-hundred-year-old tech- 
nique discarded in American schools a gen- 
eration ago? ™ 

“Emily V. Baker, “Reading Readiness Is 


Still Important,” Elementary English (January, 
1955), 17 ff. 
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In 1905, Bertha McConkey in her 
article, “Literature in Elementary 
Schools,” published in the March issue 
of Journal of Pedagogy had said much 
the same. 


Children are a constant temptation to 
their instructors. So much can be done with 
them—they are such wonderfully adaptable 
material for experiment. By an injudicious 
use of the phonetic method, children can be 
taught to read an encyclopedia at the tender 
age of five-and-a-half years. What matters 
that it is to no purpose—it can be done.*® 


Teachers long to have all children 
learn to read. It is a major responsi- 
bility of the school. Have we, for our 
own protection, sometimes asked chil- 
dren to work beyond the level of their 
ability? The six-year old does not need 
much independent reading—the twelve 
year old needs a great deal—yet the 
type of program discussed by Miss 
Baker produced high test scores in the 
primary grades, but left the children 
definitely handicapped at the age when 
ability to read is essential. 

Many controversial issues have arisen 
and will continue to arise about the teach- 
ing of reading. It is good for everyone 
to stop now and then to question and 
evaluate. This process has led us to see 
some good in all methods of teaching 
reading and to use each one in its proper 
place in a total reading program. 

Witty summarizes the present status 
of reading and reading methods thus: 


Reading was once considered essentially 
a skill, and proficiency was regarded as an 


* Bertha M. McConkey, “Literature in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” Journal of Pedagogy (March, 
1905), XVII, 226. 
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end to be achieved through drills and exer- 
cises. Now we see that modern reading pro- 
grams stress: first, the pupil and his develop- 
ment; and second, the significant and for- 
tunate role that experiences in reading may 
assume in promoting his happiness and con- 
tinuous growth. 

This modern concept of the reading 
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process has evolved slowly. With its devel- 
opment, there has been an accompanying 
gradual improvement in reading methods 
and materials and another era in the his- 
tory of education has emerged.”® 


“Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education 
(Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1949), 14- 
15. 


January 1, 1957 
My dear George: 


I have long thought that the teaching of science—all teaching, for 
that matter—should assume responsibility for creating in young people 
interests in the subject, interests so strong that they will impel further 
studies and also, what is perhaps even more important, will cause life- 
long and increasing interests in the field. 

Not all youth will be or should be specialists. But liberal education, 
as I have argued in my books, is desired for all. I: is best measured by 
the number and variety and depth of developed interests, interests 
that make one a continuously growing cultured individual. Such inter- 
ests will select those who are capable of becoming efficient specialists 
and will impel them to elect advanced courses. But the primary ob- 
jective is general liberal education. 

All this by way of introduction to @ practical suggestion. 

If I were in charge of a secondary school, I should have in the li- 
brary an alcove filled with popular science books. As you know, there 
are today many such books in all of the science fields. Inside the front 
cover of each one I should have pasted a list of the pages where 
“purple patches” can be found, passages that are sure fire to inflame in- 
terests. These cannot be too carefully selected. If they are good for the 
purpose, I am sure that exploring readers will be attracted to see what 
else is in the book. 

And inside the back cover I’d paste a pocket in which readers are in- 
vited to deposit their comments and to record additional passages which 
they think will interest others. Recommendations by one’s fellows are 
often more convincing than those that come from teachers. 

I give you this idea which, so far as I know, has not been used in any 
school. If you use it, let me know in two or three years what the results 
are. 

Cordially yours, 
Thomas H. Briggs 








A Law Case Approach to Ethical 
Education 


Lesern N. MILuer 


His is a report of the use by ele- 
anne and secondary school 
teachers of curriculum materials adapted 
and constructed from law case reports. 
Included are evaluations of the worth 
of those materials for improving social 
attitudes and behavior. This experi- 
mental program was carried on in Tulsa 
public schools over an eleven-week 
period during the fall semester of 1955. 

A factor which led to the initiation 
of the program was the widespread pub- 
lic concern with the increasing incidence 
of criminal acts committed by juveniles 
and adults, an increase which apparently 
is not accounted for by the increase in 
the nation’s population. The project 
also grew out of studies and recom- 
mendation made by various members 
of the professions of law and education. 


Objectives of the Study 


The Tulsa study was an attempt to 
determine the workability, effectiveness, 
and appropriateness of law case ma- 
terials for use with elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. 

One assumption underlying the study 
was that all of us need to be more fa- 
miliar with the nature and purposes of 
the law in order to be better prepared 
for effective living in our society. It is 
assumed further that improved attitudes 
and behavior can be taught directly in 
the classroom. 


The purpose of the law case ap- 
proach as a specific procedure is to pro- 
vide a direct and systematic method for 
bringing about improved attitudes, un- 
derstandings, and behavior toward 
other members of society. In the Tulsa 
study the facts surrounding selected law 
cases were employed as springboards 
toward discussion and critical considera- 
tion of certain ethical principles. It was 
hoped that as a result children would 
be helped toward (a) a sense of duty 
and respect for law and justice as a 
minimum foundation for a moral so- 
ciety, (b) understanding that all mem- 
bers of society have legal responsibili- 
ties and obligations toward other indi- 
viduals and society as a whole, and (c) 
other ethical appreciations and under- 
standings, such as regard for others. 

The purpose was not to train lawyers 
nor to encourage legalistic attitudes. 
The law was not regarded as the high- 
est standard of conduct but as a stabiliz- 
ing reenforcement of individual con- 
science. 

Procedure 


Not all laws are “ethical,” since they 
are man-made and are sometimes passed 
in response to pressures of selfish inter- 
est groups, without attention to the wel- 
fare of society. Neither should we ex- 
pect the court cases which arise from 
such laws to reflect high ethical ideals 
and principles. Other laws are etiiivally 
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neutral, but they merit our respect and 
are of crucial importance, such as those 
purely for expediting the movement of 
trafic. For these reasons, it was neces- 
sary to be selective in compiling the case 
transcriptions for study by children. 
From the vast legal literature it was not 
difficult to find many cases of social sig- 
nificance which serve to teach the law 
operates to restrain and punish unethical 
conduct and to set a minimum standard 
for behavior. 

In selecting cases, the following cri- 
teria were kept in mind: (1) the ethical 
significance of the cases and the clarity 
of the elements of right and wrong. A 
few cases involving purely legal princi- 
ples of behavior in traffic situations were 
included, however, for the purpose of 
building attitudes toward this aspect of 
law and order; (2) the coincidence of 
the decisions and laws with what were 
thought to be commonly held ethical 
ideals of our society; (3) appropriate- 
ness for study by children, with refer- 
ence to vocabulary, maturity and clarity 
of the issues and concepts to be taught, 
and standards of propriety; and (4) 
the frequency and cruciality of occur- 
rences in life of the misbehavior which 
led to the court cases. 

Forty-two cases were chosen, and the 
case situations were transcribed into 
paragraph form, using a_ simplified 
vocabulary. The descriptive paragraphs 
composed a booklet for each child. A 
Teachers Folio also contained the para- 
graphs, in addition to references to the 
sources of the cases, the court decisions 
and the reasoning which led to the 
decisions, and definitions of the legal 
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principles presented to make them more 
understandable to the “layman” teacher. 
These definitions covered cases of per- 
jury, slander and libel, larceny, assault 
and battery, liability, trover or lost and 
found, trespass, condemnation, oil rights, 
and governmental licensing or regulat- 
ing. The teachers’ folio also contained 
guide questions to stimulate discussion 
of the ethical and legal principles in- 
volved in each case, with answers 
gleaned from the court briefs. See Figure 
I for illustrations of materials. 


Classroom Procedures 


Thirteen teachers, seven of whom 
instructed in elementary classes and six 
in secondary ones, volunteered to give 
the trials. The grade level distribution 
of the classes were as follows: fifth-sixth 
grade classes—2; sixth grade classes— 
12; eighth-ninth grade classes—6; and 
tenth to twelfth grade classes—7. The 
elementary children numbered 478, and 
there were 164 junior high students and 
153 senior high students, a total of 795 
children. 

In general, the classes followed one 
or more of these procedures in making 
the studies: (1) The teachers and pupils 
read the case descriptions and discussed 
the questions provided. Attempts were 
made to clarify the reasoning of the 
court. In certain instances the discussion 
was free, with the teacher simply asking 
the children to comment upon the mer- 
its of the sides of the case. 

(2) The pupils chose the type of 
case they wished to study, and small 
groups of children were formed to dis- 
cuss the cases and to do research upon 
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the principles. Afterward, the basic 
understandings were summarized for 
the entire class. 

(3) In certain classes, notably in a 
secondary school speech class, the teacher 
encouraged the children to take the 
roles of the parties, and the facts of the 
cases were presented by means of 
dramatization. 

Any method was employed which 
seemed likely to help in teaching the 
principles. Experimentation was encour- 
aged, 

Evaluations 


An objectively scored device to meas- 
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ure changes in attitudes toward the law 
was constructed and administered. Be- 
cause of the lack of evidence as to the 
validity of the test, however, the results 
are not included in this report. Because 
of the difficulty of determining genuine 
and lasting changes in attitudes and the 
effect of those changes upon behavior, 
valid evidence in this area may not be 
obtainable for several years, perhaps 
not until the students in the study reach 
adulthood. It is expected that the law 
case program may be repeated at in- 
tervals in the future and that the be- 
havioral records of the students may be 





SLANDER AND LIBEL 


The law of defamation protects one’s interests in social standing, in dignity, in freedom from emo- 
tional distress as well as in employment, in business, and in wealth. At times these individual interests 
conflict with those of other individuals and their rights to know and spread the truth, and with com- 
munity interests in the unhampered conduct of the processes of government and in freedom of speech. 

One must not be so defensive, thin-skinned, or morbid that he cannot laugh at trivial circumstances 
and situations, the boundary between actionable and non-actionable ones sometimes being lost in a 
haze of detail. Acts calculated to cause more than trivial ridicule, however, may be libelous, 

In all criminal proceedings, but not civil ones, the truth of the libel is no defense unless it was 
for public benefit that the matters should be’ published. 


READING PARAGRAPH 

Mr. Brown worked on the same job with a carpenter that he did not like. Brown wrote a letter 
to the boss telling him that the carpenter had very poor character, did not pay his debts. Mr. Brown 
really believed this to be true, but the carpenter went to court to collect damages for slander. 


CASE: Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 1910. 


COURT DECISION: 

If a person making a publication is prompted by actual malice or ill will, it matters not whether 
the fact is believed to be true, or whether it is true. Slander arose from the malice and the damaged 
reputation. Damages were granted to the carpenter. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Did the carpenter have a right to object to what Brown had written about him, even if it were the 
truth? (Yes, since Brown did this to harm the carpenter.) 

2. Did Mr. Brown have a right to write those things to hurt the carpenter? (no.) 

3. If it were true that the carpenter did not pay his debts, did he have any right to complain about 
what Mr. Brown had written? (yes.) 

4. Did the carpenter deserve to be talked about? 

5. Should Mr. Brown be punished for writing what he did just for spite? (Yes. Spiteful writings 
may be punished. The public did not benefit by this knowledge about the carpenter. If the knowl- 
edge had been of the public’s benefit, then Brown would not have been punished.) 


Ficure I. Illustration of materials in teachers’ booklet. 
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followed for evidence of improved con- 
duct which might be attributable to the 
program. 

The evaluations summarized here are 
in terms of the judgments of the teach- 
ers and the students. Established criteria 
for the selection of curriculum materials 
were employed. Each teacher appraised 
the effectiveness of the material for 
meeting the following criteria: fre- 
quency of use, cruciality of need by 
members of society, difficulty, educa- 
tional shortages, probable effectiveness 
for attaining the stated objectives, and 
pupil interest. Each student evaluated 
the program as to its interest, cruciality, 
and effectiveness for changing attitudes 
toward law. 


Student Reactions 


No students’ names were placed on 
their evaluation sheets. The teachers 
emphasized to each class that the re- 
sponses could in no way affect marks or 
records and that candid judgments were 
desired. The teachers read and ex- 
plained the questions orally as the chil- 
dren indicated their responses. Follow- 
ing are the questions asked and the 
responses: 

1. Has the work on the law cases 
been interesting to you? Of the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 
school children, 97 per cent, 79 per cent, 
and 87 per cent, respectively, answered 
afirmatively, an aggregate percentage 
of 91 per cent. 

2. Do you think that what you have 
learned has been worth the time we 
have spent? The respective percentages 
of affirmative responses were, elemen- 
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tary—95, junior high—86, and senior 
high—9g1, for an aggregate of 93 per 
cent. 

3. Do you think that the schools 
should spend more time studying such 
cases than has been spent in your past 
school years? The affirmative percent- 
ages were: elementary—89, junior high 
—67, and senior high—76, and the ag- 
gregate—82. 

4. Do you think that in the law cases 
you have studied ideas that may help 
you later in life? Affirmative percent- 
ages—97, 80, and 89, for a total of 91. 

5. Would you like to spend more 
time in this study? The affirmative per- 
centages were 94, 89, and 66, a total 
of 88 per cent. There was a noticeable 
drop in the percentage for the senior 
high students, although 34 answered 
yes. 

6. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine the effect upon sympathetic atti- 
tudes toward law which resulted from 
the program by asking whether the 
children felt “more friendly,” “less 
friendly,” or “no different” toward the 
law, toward law makers, and toward 
the courts. According to the elementary 
children’s responses, 84 per cent felt 
more friendly toward the law, 73 per 
cent more friendly toward lawmakers, 
and 78 per cent more friendly toward 
the courts. The “no difference” per- 
centages were 15, 19, and 20, and the 
“less friendly” percentages—1, 2, and 
3 respectively. 

For the junior high, the percentages 
were as follows: More friendly toward 
the law—42 per cent, toward law- 
makers—30 per cent, and toward the 
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courts—37 per cent. No difference— 
toward the law—45, toward lawmakers 
—54, and toward the courts—37. Less 
friendly: 8, 10, and 9 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

For the senior high: More friendly 
toward the law—39 per cent, toward 
lawmakers—36 per cent, and toward the 
courts—46 per cent. No difference— 
toward the law—58 per cent, toward 
lawmakers—61 per cent, and toward the 
courts—s50 per cent. The Jess friendly 
percentages were 3, 4, and 4, respec- 
tively. 

For all students combined the per- 
centages were: more friendly—67 per 
cent toward the law; 57 per cent to- 
ward the lawmakers, and 63 per cent 
toward the courts; mo difference—29, 
34, and 32; and Jess friendly—3, 4, and 


Judging from the data, the elemen- 
tary pupils’ sympathies appear to have 
been the most effectively changed dur- 
ing the program. There seem to have 
been defects inherent in the simplified 
wording of the questions, however, be- 
cause many of the secondary school 
youngsters indicated that they had been 
sympathetic toward the law to begin 
with, and hence they had responded “no 
difference.” 

The children were asked to suggest 
ways and activities for making the law 
case study more interesting. Following 
are the responses and numbers of stu- 
dents making the suggestions: 


1. Dramatize the cases—76. 

2. More details in the case descriptions— 
76. 
More preparation with related read- 
ing—2 (senior high) 
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3. More juvenile type cases—55 (49 
elementary children) 
Senior high teachers reported that 
interest was highest in the adult cases. 

4. More time for studying and discuss- 

ing cases—45. 

5. Visit courts or have resource visitors 

(a policeman, lawyer, cr judge)— 
23. 

When asked to indicate the areas of 
the study which they thought should 
help them most in life: 

1. Trespass was most frequently 
mentioned, altogether by 100 children 
—87 in elementary school; 8 in junior 
high; and 5 in senior high. 

2. The second most frequent was re- 
spect for law in general, with a total of 
68. Elementary—42; junior high—16; 
and senior high—10. 

3. Slander was mentioned by 47 chil- 
dren. Elementary—43; junior high—3; 
and senior high—1. 

Other areas and the total number of 
times mentioned were as follows: auto 
liability (46), larceny and burglary 
(43), property liability (34), lost and 
found property (19), principles of 
right and wrong (18), perjury (15), 
traffic (15), animal or pet liability (13, 
all elementary children), court proce- 
dure and suits (9), and assault (6). 


Teachers Evaluation 


The seven elementary and six second- 
ary school teachers were asked to give 
their opinions and estimates of the value 
of the materials. Their responses to the 
questionnaire were summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Twelve of the 13 teachers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the concepts 
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studied were apt to be of frequent bene- 
fit to the pupils during their adult lives. 
Nine stated that the concepts were apt 
to be of frequent benefit during child- 
hood years. 

2. All thirteen replied that the con- 
cepts studied were of crucial importance 
in adult life. Seven appeared to detect 
elements of crucial importance for child- 
hood years also. 

3. Eleven replied that the materials 
were especially challenging to children. 
Three of these commented that experi- 
ences in “critical thinking” were an 
important outcome from the studies. 

4. Three of the elementary teachers 
stated that certain cases were too difhi- 
cult for their groups. The specific cases 
mentioned were those involving free- 
dom of the press, finance, and business 
dealings, condemnation, oil rights, and 
copyrights. 

5. As to whether they considered the 
concepts to be widely applicable in life 
in all segments of society, all replied 
“ves.” 

6. Twelve indicated the belief that 
the concepts would be of benefit to the 
students over a long span of time. 

7. Ten responded that the materials 
dealt with ethical concepts which were 
apt to be omitted in the home training 
of many children. 

8. All of the seven elementary teach- 
ers and five of the six secondary ones 
stated that the materials were especially 
interesting to the students. 

9. Eleven indicated the belief that 
their students had shown improved 
ethical understandings and attitudes to- 
ward law as a result of the study. The 
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following are statements which were 
submitted by the teachers: 

“Tn most discussions there has re- 
sulted less forming of snap judgments 
and more willingness to get at the facts, 
principles and the problem.” Two teach- 
ers gave this statement. 

“Their statements have indicated ap- 
preciation of the courts’ protection of in- 
dividuals’ rights.” 

“Pertaining to a child’s misbehavior 
at school, another child pointed out 
the principle, ‘Two wrongs do not 
make a right.’ ” 

“In an episode involving theft at 
school, the class was inclined to with- 
hold decisions until more evidence was 
available.” 

“They appeared to behave more 
ethically toward one another during 
class work and at other times.” 

“Interest in the ethical sides of the 
cases increased as the program pro- 
ceeded.” 

10. Twelve of the thirteen expressed 
the belief that real and lasting im- 
provements in attitudes toward law and 
authority probably could be fostered 
with continued and effective employ- 
ment of such case materials. 

11. Eleven stated that in their opin- 
ion the possibilities for improved atti- 
tudes and understandings from the pro- 
gram warranted the school’s spending 
additional time with law case materials, 

All but one of the teachers remarked 
about the high interest shown by the 
children in the situations and the princi- 
ples. 

One teacher stated that although cer- 
tain cases seemed to be too difficult for 
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the age level of their groups, children 
of all levels of ability were able to con- 
tribute their experiences and thoughts 
to the discussions of most of the cases. 
Another observed that the materials 
had taught meaningful concepts and 
understandings, rather than unrelated 
facts. 

A speech teacher stated that the proj- 
ect was most successful for improving 
the students’ speech and reasoning be- 
fore the group. Her class had made the 
case analyses by means of dramatization 
of the case situations as court trials. 


Limitations and Cautions 

The participants’ subjective judgment 
furnished the data which are reported 
here. An instrument for objectively de- 
termining attitudes toward law was de- 
vised and administered to the partici- 
pants, but the results are not included in 
this report because of the absence of 
proof of reliability of the instrument. 
The difficulty of obtaining valid and 
objective measures of effectiveness of a 
program probably should not deter 
school people from assuming responsi- 
bility for teaching wholesome attitudes 
toward the law and toward the rights of 
others. 

Other limitations arise from the vari- 
ation in the enthusiasm and skill of indi- 
vidual teachers. Explanations of the im- 
portant principles to be studied were 
included in the teachers’ folio, but cer- 
tain teachers displayed more zeal and 
ability in teaching with the legal ma- 
terials than did others. 

Caution must be taken in the selection 
of cases to be studied. Perhaps it would 
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be prudent to begin by identifying the 
principles to be taught, and then proceed 
to find appropriate legal cases to il- 
lustrate those principles. Other research 
ought to be done to determine: (a) 
matters of grade placement of the dif- 
ferent legal subjects and principles, 
(b) the most effective methods and tech- 
niques for teaching, (c) possible ways 
to integrate the law case materials with 
present units or courses of study, (d) 
whether more or fewer juvenile cases 
should be offered, and (e) whether sit- 
uations involving social friction which 
do not reach the courts should be in- 
cluded in the program. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


According to the evaluations of teach- 
ers and pupils, the materials measured 
up rather well against the criteria of 
social utility, interest, difficulty, effec- 
tiveness and appropriateness. The teach- 
ers of all levels appear to have given 
their general endorsement to the pro- 
gram, but the most enthusiastic re- 
sponses were from the elementary 
teachers, Similarly, the students’ evalua- 
tions indicate that all levels investi- 
gated profited from the law cases, but 
greatest interest was displayed by the 
elementary children. Highest effective- 
ness seemed to depend somewhat upon 
the skill and enthusiasm of the indi- 
vidual teachers. At the high school level 
best results were registered in a speech 
class, in which the students dramatized 
the case situations and court scenes. At 
the secondary level better results might 
have been gained (a) by providing ade- 
quate and appropriate reading materials 
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to furnish backgrounds for thorough 
understanding of the messages to be 
found in the case summaries; (b) by 
taking trips to visit courts and lawmak- 
ing bodies in action; and (c) by en- 
couraging the dramatization of situations 
of friction by the students. 

Curriculum directors and administra- 
tors who wish to investigate further and 
to encourage classroom experimentation 
with law case materials should find that 
there is an almost limitless reservoir 
of law case reports and related legal 
literature. Teachers as well as pupils 
may grow as a result of investigation 
into such literature. Case adaptations 
may be made by curriculum study com- 
mittees, perhaps with initial assistance 
of persons familiar with the literature of 
law. Perhaps the legal and educational 
professions should co-operate in such cur- 
ricular ventures. 

Curriculum study groups perhaps 
should investigate the advisability of 
contriving cases based upon instances 
of social friction that commonly occur 
in any neighborhood which suggest ethi- 
cal questions but which do not usually 
reach the courts, such as acts of thought- 
lessness or selfishness, vandalism, etc. It 
may be that juvenile authorities may 
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supply many examples of cases which 
may be put into narrative form for study 
by school children. In the continuation 
of the program in future years in Tulsa, 
increased emphasis is to be placed upon 
cases of juvenile misdemeanors and 
other non-court cases. By making use 
of experimental and control groups, and 
after repeated contacts with such ma- 
terials over a period of several years, it 
is hoped that valid and reliable evalua- 
tions may be made of lasting changes in 
the behavior and attitudes of children. 

In an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum, additions should be advocated with 
utmost care. Curriculum study groups 
should constantly evaluate present and 
other possible curricula, however, in the 
light of accepted and established criteria. 

Concerning an educational program 
for the prevention of crime, Judge Brett 
of the Oklahoma Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals, wrote that such an experimental 
program would do no harm, and that it 
should be a required course “to fit men 
for observance of the one thing they are 
held to know—the law.” If it is thought 
that provision should be made for the 
direct teaching of ethical principles, per- 
haps the case approach should be con- 


sidered. 


Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, and the 
human mind is developed only by the reciprocal influence of men upon 
one another.—ALExis DE TOCQUEVILLE 








Matthew Arnold and the 
American Way 


Wituram Darsy TEMPLEMAN 


I 


a Saturday Review for January 
10, 1953, printed an article by 
Joseph Wood Krutch with the title “Is 
Our Common Man Too Common?” In 
it Mr. Krutch declared that the ideal 
now set persistently before the American 
citizen from kindergarten to burial is 
“a kind of conformity more or less dis- 
guised under the term ‘adjustment.’ ” 
Furthermore, he referred to the “bril- 
liant analysis” made by David Reisman 
and his collaborators—see The Lonely 
Crowd (Yale University Press, 1951)— 
and agreed sorrowfully and firmly with 
them in declaring: “ ‘Normality’ has al- 
most completely replaced ‘Excellence’ as 
an ideal . . . [and] has also rendered all 
but obsolescent such terms as ‘Righteous- 
ness,’ ‘Integrity, and ‘Truth.’ ” 

A reader who lived in Minneapolis 
presented a letter to the editor in the 
Saturday Review for February 7th of 
the same year, in praise of Krutch’s 
article. He said in part: “It certainly is 
true that there is a cult of conformity. 
From my small] perspective, this is no- 
where illustrated as dramatically as 
among high-school children, who seem 
to have a frenetic antipathy toward any- 
thing that might set them apart.” 

Farther along the same commentator 
injected a different emphasis: “It seems 
to me the cult of the Common Man has 


arisen coincidentally with the coming to 
power of the labor unions. Thirty years 
ago I was bewildered, when I joined 
(1 am still 2 member), to find that the 
union discouraged, sometimes subtly and 
sometimes bluntly, a member who strove 
to do more work than others—and some- 
times this applied to better work also. 
With suppression of the competitive in- 
stinct, plus an improved position eco- 
nomically and ideologically, it seems to 
me the labor unions have wielded a 
great deal of power in the drive to make 
all men equal by bringing all down to 


the lowest common denominator.” 


II 


Matthew Arnold published in Eng- 
land, in 1888, an article entitled “Civili- 
sation in the United States.” In 1936 
the late E. K. Brown called it Arnold’s 
“most discerning analysis of the prob- 
lems specific to civilization in North 
America.” Arnold had seen a considera- 
ble part of the United States in 1883-84, 
from New England to Virginia, and to 
many places west, among them Chicago 
and Galesburg, Illinois, as he made a 
public lecture tour. He says in his article 
in 1888 that two or three years earlier 
he had contributed to the same magazine 
(the Nineteenth Century) some remarks 
on America, and that in them he had 
considered the Americans politically and 
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socially and had declared them to be 
more advanced, in many phases, than 
the English, and that he had admired 
“their institutions and their solid social 
condition, their freedom and equality, 
their power, energy, and wealth.” Thus 
Arnold earlier had praised, and in 1888 
he is still praising, several things that we 
today think of as essential elements of 
our American  civilization—freedom, 
equality, power, energy, and wealth. 
Next he proceeds to reflect upon what 
he calls the “human problem” in Amer- 
ica. He queries whether the Americans 
have solved that problem to the degree 
that they have solved the political and 
social problem, and whether the Ameri- 
cans, in 1888, are truly civilized. He 
raises directly a fundamental question 
and proposes an answer: 


What is civilisation? It is the humanisa- 
tion of man in society, the satisfaction for 
him, in society, of the true law of human 
nature, Man’s study, says Plato, is to dis- 
cover the right answer to the question how 
to live? our aim, he says, is very and true 
life. We are more or less civilised as we 
come more or less near to this aim, in that 
social state which the pursuit of our aim 
essentially demands, But several elements 
or powers, as I have often insisted, go to 
build up a complete human life. There is 
the power of conduct, the power of intel- 
lect and knowledge, the power of beauty, 
the power of social life and manners; we 
have the instincts responding to them all, 
requiring them all. And we are perfectly 
civilised only when all these instincts in our 
nature, all these elements in our civilisation, 
have been adequately recognised and satis- 
fied. But of course this adequate recogni- 
tion and satisfaction of all the elements in 
question is impossible; some of them are 
recognised more than others, some of them 
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more in one community, some in another; 
and the satisfactions found are more or less 
worthy.” 


After asking such a fundamental ques- 
tion as What is civilization? and giving 
in answer a general and fundamental 
definition, Arnold next presents and con- 
siders briefly a statement of a utilitarian 
solution for the human problem of how 
to live in society: 

Many people will . . . say that they are, and 
that all of us ought to be, for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number . . . Of 
course, if happiness and civilisation consist 
in being plentifully supplied with the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, the question 
presents little difficulty. But I believe neither 
that happiness consists, merely or mainly, 
in being plentifully supplied with the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, nor that 
civilisation consists in being so supplied. . . . 

Then he turns specifically to the 
American human problem, and states 
that he would like some other and better 
ways for testing the civilization of the 
United States. He reports that he has 
often pointed out that more equality is 
needed in England, and that inequality 
has caused much trouble there. He finds 
that in the United States there is not 
England’s intense division of classes, her 
inequality; there is great equality. And 
he proceeds to mention two phases of 
the American system of social life and 
manners wherein equality seems in his 


"Although the essay was reprinted in Boston 
in 1888 as one of four essays by Arnold compris- 
ing the volume entitled Civilization in the United 
States: First and Last Impressions of America, 1 
quote here, and elsewhere in this article, from the 
essay as it appeared originally, in the English 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII (April, 1888), 481- 
96; this accounts for such spellings as “civilisa- 
tion,” “humanisation,” “recognise,” “realise.” 
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opinion to have done much good: (1) 
America is not following the “ridiculous” 
and “offensive” English custom of add- 
ing the title Esquire to a man’s name 
when addressing a written message to 
him, in order to indicate that possibly he 
is a “gentleman”—Mr. being used for 
a man supposed not to belong to the 
“gentleman” class; and he praises Amer- 
ica for choosing to follow the French 
custom of using the title Mr. for every 
man; (2) an American woman has a 
charmingly natural manner; and this 
manner, he declares, reveals a laudable 
lack of class distinction among American 
women and is a note of true civilization. 

But although he is sincerely pleased 
to praise these two items, he continues 
to probe, endeavoring to see American 
civilization steadily and to determine 
what it is worth. He proceeds, in mem- 
orable Arnoldian fashion, by explaining 
and applying a single word. He does 
this through a reference to ancient Greek 
civilization, through an anecdote (very 
pertinent) involving a notable British 
contemporary of his, through allusion to 
French literature, and through allusion 
to German literature. After he has thus 
variously invested the word with an 
aura of time-tested value and dignity 
and of international and indeed univer- 
sal attractiveness, then and only then he 
proceeds to apply the word to the prob- 
lem in hand. The word he uses is the 
word interesting. He comments, in part, 
as follows: 


Here is the extraordinary charm of the old 
Greek civilisation—that it is so imteresting. 
Do not tell me only, says human nature, of 
the magnitude of your industry and com- 
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merce; of the beneficence of your institu- 
tions, your freedom, your equality; of the 
great and growing number of your churches 
and schools, libraries and newspapers; tell 
me also if your civilisation—which is the 
grand name you give to all this development 
—tell me if your civilisation is interesting. 

An American friend of mine, Professor 
Norton, has lately published [in 1886] the 
early letters of Carlyle . . . Not only of 
Carlyle will those letters make the reader 
think kindly, but they will also fill him with 
admiring esteem for the qualities, charac- 
ter, and family life of the Scottish peasant. 
Well, the Carlyle family were numerous, 
poor, and struggling. Thomas Carlyle, the 
eldest son, a young man in wretched health 
and worse spirits, was fighting his way in 
Edinburgh. One of his younger brothers 
talked of emigrating. “The very best thing 
he could do!” we should all say. Carlyle 
dissuades him, “‘You shall never,” he writes, 
“you shall never seriously meditate crossing 
the great Salt Pool to plant yourself in 
Yankeeland. That is a miserable fate for 
any one, at best; never dream of it. Could 
you banish yourself from all that is inter- 
esting to your mind, forget the history, the 
glorious institutions, the noble principles of 
old Scotland—that you might eat a better 
dinner, perhaps?” 


In such manner Arnold begins his 
consideration of the word interesting. 
He says that he is not opposed to emi- 
gration, but that he finds Carlyle here 
giving evidence, through the word in- 
teresting, of a universal craving in hu- 
man beings. And he proceeds to cite a 
journal entry of the Swiss Amiel, which 
insists that all men aspire toward the 
more than ordinary, toward “a harmony 
of things which everyday reality denies 
to us.” All classes of people possess 
something within them that yearns to- 
ward the elevated and the beautiful. 
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Arnold agrees with a pronouncement by 
Goethe that moral and mental custom 
controls and cramps the vast majority of 
us: “was uns alle baindigt, das Gemeine 
—that which holds us all in bondage, the 
common and the ignoble.” But he in- 
sists that there is nevertheless a part 
of every person that demands from life 
something superior to the commonplace, 
something elevated, something beautiful, 
something with distinction. 

Arnold probes into American civiliza- 
tion in his day and finds that it devotes 
little or no attention to the beautiful. 
Americans are restless, eager to shift 
from place to place in seeking to make 
fortunes, do not settle down to find or 
create beauty. He tells that he found a 
German portrait-painter painting and 
prospering in America, asked him how 
he liked that country, and received the 
reply, “How can an artist like it?” Ar- 
nold reports that there is in America 
little sense for beauty appealing to the 
eye; and also that there is very little 
sense for beauty of sound, as shown by 
“hideous names ending in ville,” such as 
Higginsville. 

And as to the sense for what is ele- 
vated, Arnold finds this also sadly lack- 
ing in America. He translates Goethe’s 
remark to the effect that “the thrill of 
awe is about the best thing humanity 
has,” and declares that the Puritan 
founders of America possessed the disci- 
pline of awe and respect, but that now 
such discipline is weak or gone, for 
“their religion is dying out.” The glori- 
fication in America of “the average 
man,” who is much promoted there by 
advertising men and politicians, oper- 
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ates against distinction and “the sense of 
elevation to be gained through admiring 
and respecting it.” Above all, says Arn- 
old, the newspapers in America operate 
against this. He admits that there are a 
few newspapers in whole or in part ex- 
ceptional, but asserts that, because of 
such things as their emphasis on person- 
alities and their play-up of the sensa- 
tional, “if one were searching for the 
best means to efface and kill in a whole 
nation the discipline of respect, the feel- 
ing for what is elevated, one could not do 
better than take the American news- 
papers.” 

The lack of the properly interesting 
in America is the more serious, Arnold 
finds, because Americans stoutly refuse 
to admit that the lack exists; the masses 
of the people, by self-deception, shut 
against themselves the door to improve- 
ment by being content with what “most 
people” think is “all right.” In what 
concerns the higher civilization, they do 
not endeavor to possess a fine sense of 
relative values. The Americans seem to 
have achieved freedom and equality, 
seem to have solved the political and 
social problem with fair success. But 
Arnold finds that they are far from 
solving the human problem too; they 
are far from making their civilization 
full and interesting. 


Ill 


I indicated earlier that we should find 
Arnold striving to present some uni- 
versally valuable and also immediately 
practical phases of the meaning of the 
word interesting. If we are not yet im- 
pressed with any immediate practicality 
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in the concept as he has been discussing 
it above, let us at once consider briefly 
how Arnold and his remarks are of con- 
cern to America in the mid-twentieth 
‘century. Many Americans of this genera- 
tion have been deeply convinced of 
Arnold’s modernity. Recent indication of 
this is the inclusion, by a New York 
publishing firm, of a book of selected 
essays by Arnold in their “classics” 
series (and I have been told that each 
title in the series, in order to be finan- 
cially practical, was expected to sell 
10,000 copies) ; and the subsequent pub- 
lication, by each of two other New York 
firms, of an annotated collection of es- 
says and poems by Arnold. In 1929 the 
popular American historian James Trus- 
low Adams contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly an article of praise and appre- 
ciation for Arnold—he called it “Sweet- 
ness and Light—Sixty Years After”— 
and it has been repeatedly reprinted. In 
February, 1940, Harper's Magazine 
published an article on Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach.” The author, an American pro- 
fessor of English literature, presents five 
different explanations and evaluations of 
the poem, made by five hypothetical 
professors. Although he satrizes the pro- 
fessors, he implies an actual and a con- 
tinuing American concern for Arnold’s 
work. Ever since Arnold’s death in 1888 
almost every year has seen the publica- 
tion of one or more books or articles on 
Arnold written by Americans: the list 
of such Arnold items is very long, and 
shows no signs of ending. 

In addition, we find that speakers and 
writers who do not refer to Arnold by 
name are repeatedly urging as immedi- 
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ately practical some ideas that Arnold 
presented. A few years ago the chief 
speaker at the commencement exercises 
of the University of Southern California 
was Eric A. Johnston, then president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, and former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The daily 
Los Angeles Times reported that Mr. 
Johnston said in part: “We have a job 
of building a society which will minimize 
human friction . . . We must learn to 
live—with one another.” This comes 
close to presenting the idea that Arnold 
had expressed concerning the humaniza- 
tion of man in society. 

The Phi Beta Kappa address at Har- 
vard in 1946, delivered by Byron Price, 
Wartime Director of Censorship, was 
reported by Time as one fairly charac- 
teristic of Commencement Day speeches 
throughout America in that year. Mr. 
Price’s remarks are not cheerful about 
the American Way of the present: “Of 
the making of books it may be said that 
no age has exceeded this, provided we 
speak only in terms of press runs and 
dollar sales, But how often shall the 
seeker find between these myriad covers 
an ounce of literary beauty, or a thimble- 
ful of spiritual elevation? We are served 
a fare of dissoluteness and destruction. 
We are asked to sneer at man and re- 
gard him as no better than the worm.” 
Mr. Price thus insists on the practical 
need for improvement, and points out 
American weaknesses, using thoughts 
similar to those that Arnold had when in 
1888 he said that the American Way 
failed of being truly interesting because 
it did not have the two necessary ele- 
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ments—“elevation and beauty.” 

Were Arnold alive today in America, 
and were he to attend a performance of 
the musical show Oklahoma, he would 
hear a certain speech, delivered by a 
character named, as I recall, Aunt Eller. 
“I ain’t no better’n anybody else,” she 
would declare, “but, dang it, I’m jest 
ez good!” And Arnold would hear the 
entire audience chuckle in clearly audible 
and sympathetic approval. Then he 
might reflect: “In 1888 I wrote that 
‘everything is against distinction in 
America, against the sense of elevation’; 
that the ‘average man’ is glorified here. 
Halfway through the twentieth century 
I now find that it is still popular for a 
person to say he is no better and no 
worse than anybody else.” 

My opening references to the Satur- 
day Review items of 1953 come appro- 
priately to mind here, with their empha- 
sis upon the regrettable praise of normal- 
ity (the average) and the stupidly com- 
fortable cult of conformity in present- 
day America. 

During his lecture tour in America in 
1883-84 Arnold, by one of his lectures 
entitled “Numbers; or The Majority 
and the Remnant,” urged our country 
to be hopeful of the future because it 
was big enough in population to have a 
numerically significant minority. He in- 
sisted that the old sages of Israel and of 
Athens were right: that a wise minority, 
even a mere ten per cent or fewer, may 
possibly lead a nation to change. The 
majority are always in favor of the 


* I quote from memory of a performance, and 
from notes I made soon after I had left the 
theater. 
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status quo, and a wise minority must ex- 
ert themselves if a proper change, an 
inward change, is to bring improvement 
among the people. Arnold urged his 
American listeners to doubt the majority, 
to become part of the wise minority who 
are always the hope of the future, and 
then to strive to make the wisdom of 
this minority prevail. “I suppose,” he de- 
clared to his audiences, “that, as in Eng- 
land, as in France, as everywhere, so 
likewise here, the majority of people 
doubt very much whether the majority 
is unsound; or, rather, they have no 
doubt at all about the matter, they are 
sure that it is not unsound. But let us 
consent . . . to remain to the end in the 
ideas of the sages and prophets .. .; let 
us suppose that in the present actual 
stage of the world, as in all the stages 
through which the world has passed 
hitherto, the majority is and must be in 
general unsound everywhere—even in 
the United States.” 

Now recently, only a few years ago, 
newspapers in America gave front-page 
prominence to the Associated Press story 
telling that George Bernard Shaw had 
just declared, “I believe in government 
of the people and for the people, but do 
not believe in Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dition of government by the people.” 
This declaration is a variation upon 
Arnold’s stated theme of hope through 
a wise minority. 

Toward the university from which he 
had graduated Arnold felt the highest 
respect and affection. Did he feel this 
because of what that university—Ox- 
ford—had finally achieved? No. Rather, 
his regard was based upon her unsuc- 
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cessful pioneering, her many lost causes, 
her wise-minority struggles for the im- 
provement of the world at large. More 
and more American graduates today are 
coming to think and feel similarly about 
the leadership of their own alma maters. 

Through the years many thinking 
Americans have been attracted to Ar- 
nold, possibly because of his practical 
vigor—that is, because his works are a 
continuing battle to spread his convic- 
tions. Americans seem to have thought 
well of anyone putting up a good fight 
in support of his principles, whether 
winning or losing. Arnold enjoyed fight- 
ing a good fight and, like Carlyle, cer- 
tainly believed that every person is ob- 
ligated to fight as good a fight as he is 
capable of fighting. Carlyle had sounded 
a trumpet call in Past and Present, in 
1843, for such intellectual battlers as 
Arnold: “Man is created to fight; he is 
perhaps best of all definable as a born 
soldier. It is forever indispensable for a 
man to fight: now with Necessity, with 
Barrenness, Scarcity, with Puddles, Bogs, 
tangled Forests, unkempt Cotton ;—now 
also with the hallucinations of his poor 
fellow Men.” 


IV 


A recent English critic has written as 
follows, and I for one agree with him: 
“The mass of Victorians did not think 
like Carlyle or Matthew Arnold... and 
it was for that reason that Carlyle and 
Arnold wrote.” Arnold urged urbane 
action against the majority; declared that 
“conduct is three-fourths of life,” and 
insisted that there is hope for the future 
in the degree in which the distinguished 
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minority will act. It would be easy for us 
to point out that even the best-known of 
Arnold’s works have elements of doubt, 
of gloom, of dissatisfaction. “The 
Scholar-Gipsy,” “Sweetness and Light,” 
“Doing as One Likes,” and “Dover 
Beach” come quickly to mind—and there 
are others—as famous examples which 
possess such elements. But actually each 
of these works is attractive and valuable 
chiefly on the grounds of its elevation, 
beauty, and expressed or implied prac- 
tical energy. Arnold ends his account of 
the Scholar-Gipsy with a laudatory pres- 
entation of a highly serious business man 
at work. “Sweetness and Light” asserts 
the desirability of beauty, intelligence, 
and knowledge, and asserts also the 
necessity for and the possibility of mak- 
ing them prevail. “Doing as One Likes” 
reminds us that we have our better and 
our best selves, and that we should and 
may give authority to these superior ele- 
ments in us. When we re-read the fa- 
mous poem “Dover Beach” we see that 
this poem, with all its gloomily-vivid 
awareness of destructive forces, and 
with all its memorable emphasizing of 
ignorant armies that clash by night upon 
a darkling plain, has, nevertheless, as its 
high point a stout call for wise-minority 
action: “Ah, love, Jet us be true!” 
Finally we may consider the brief 
poem “The Last Word.” Here for 
America, as for the world, Arnold urges 
action; and here, as always, he will have 
the battle fought for wisdom, for eleva- 
tion, and for beauty; moreover, he will 
have it fought on the basis of free choice, 
by an individual—any wise individual— 
an individual who, as he fights (even 
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though he loses), leads the majority-to- 
be toward their future success. At first 
Arnold mocks ironically the negative at- 
titude of a defeatist; then in the last 
seven lines he declares his own positive 


program: 
THE LAST WORD 


Creep into thy narrow bed,— 

Creep, and let no more be said. 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 


Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired: best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 


We have now seen that Arnold was 
delighted with many elements in Ameri- 
can civilization (its equality, freedom, 
power, energy, and wealth); but that, 
as he continued investigating in order to 
get at the whole truth, he found the 
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American Way deficient in the interest 
ing—in the sense for the beautiful and 
the sense for the elevated, two senses 
that are required if the life of man in 
society is to be properly satisfying. We 
have seen also that Arnold deplored 
empty boastfulness. And we have ob- 
served that he was convinced of the po- 
tency and the responsibilities of a minor- 
ity that is composed of wise and ener- 
getic individuals, 

Only each American person today, 
thinking separately as an individual, can 
determine the degree in which for that 
person Arnold’s remarks are accurate. 
Only each American person today can 
enable that person to do, in whole or in 
part, what his best self tells him he 
should do if he is to improve his own 
way and the not-yet-perfect American 
Way. Arnold in his time indicated the 
importance of the individual every- 
where, and of each person’s judgment 
and will-power. He insisted that truly 
satisfactory personal and social ameliora- 
tion can occur only when individuals are 
“true to one another”—when one person, 
in his relations with another, is at his 
best. 


The Great Books Foundation, Chicago, has published Great Issues 
in Education in three volumes, The leading reprint in Volume Two is 
from John Dewey’s Experience and Education. Of the sixteen articles 
for discussion others are contributed by Bertrand Russell, Aristotle, 
Comenius, Sir Richard Livingstone, Herbert Spencer and Jacques 


Maritain. 











The Challenge of Totalitarian 
Youth Training 


J. W. Win TerHacEr 


I 


F ALL the countries forming the big 
O Soviet orbit, East Germany and 
Rumania are presently governed by the 
most consistent units of Communists. In 
these units, the executives condemn 
every kind of deviation from “the great 
Lenin’s genuine Moscow course” no 
matter what Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia may have managed to 
proclaim for their cultura] and political 
future." 

East Germany’s chimneys are smok- 
ing busily. Though reparations have to 
be paid out of current production, it is 
a historical fact that heavy industry em- 
ploys a host of activists who are quite 
open to the world concept of Marx and 
Lenin, because they feel it is the doctrine 
most encouraging to proletarians in a 
vanquished nation. 

Heavily occupied with the rough work 
in the steel and mining industries, the 
proletarians are now the class which, to- 
gether with that of the Marxist intel- 
lectuals, is sure to obtain sufficient food 
and warm, if uniform, clothing. 

In the middle and older generations, 
the number of convinced Communists is 
still very limited. The number of prac- 
ticing Christians is still more conspicu- 
ous than that of the Marxist bureauc- 


*For a detailed description of the East zone 
of Germany, see Otto Dibelius, The Church in 
the East Zone, Ecumenical Review, Geneva, 
World Council Publications, vol. 2 No. 2. 


racy. There is a fine spirit of endurance 
among the people over forty, often re- 
sulting in heroic examples of quiet 
martyrdom. 

For the young Christian, however, the 
vocational prospects are almost nil. And 
a convinced adherent of the Jewish syn- 
agogue has almost the same difficulties 
as young Protestants and Catholics have 
in the totalitarian countries today. Here 
the outgrowth of Marx and Lenin do 
not differ much from the Fascist pat- 
tern. 

Modern Marxism manifests itself as 
a substitute religion. In the very heart 
of Europe, Berlin-Brandenburg and 
Greater Saxony have become the testing 
field of a faith in conquest. The same 
area around Wittenberg which saw the 
time-honored battles of the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, today owns 
Europe’s biggest plants of the Soviet- 
controlled uranium industries. It is no 
mere accident that here also is the land 
where the Christian ethos of both Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism finds itself 
disputed in the most symptomatic fash- 
ion. 

The whole area East of the Elbe 
River seems to be predestined as the 
battle-ground where the cultural frame- 
work of all our continent was to be 
molded. When the gospel of Christ was 
brought into Germany from the British 
Isles by Boniface, this saintly apostle 
was soon followed by other missionaries, 
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the Knights-in-Holy-Order. As they ad- 
vanced the blessings of Christ to 
Europe’s eastern stretches, they placed 
linen crosses on the turrets of the strong- 
holds in which the native young, ago- 
nized in their conflict of loyalties, found 
a reliable pattern of life, serenely emerg- 
ing and superbly demonstrating that the 
end of man is much more than gratifica- 
tion of caranal appetite through fight 
and lust and self-satisfaction. With the 
symbol of Christ, the linen cross rehal- 
lowing ancient temples and newly built 
citadels, human warmth and colors both 
lively and friendly came to the waiting 
young in the uttermost parts. The blue 
linen cross on the white flag of Finland’s 
youthful nation is still arrayed a thou- 
sand miles east of where we in Ger- 
many are curtained now. The golden 
cross on Sweden’s royal blue is another 
token of a common pledge beyond the 
soulless dialectic trends of modern world 
materialism. 

Wherever the preaching of the gospel 
was substantiated by deeds of charity 
through an active diaconate, wherever it 
was accompanied and enriched by sound 
teaching that would appeal to the un- 
trained native’s intellect, there the bar- 
barians’ disposition to fight for fighting’s 
sake and their pride in man’s animal 
capacities was replaced by a new crea- 
tion, by a higher human call, by an edu- 
cational process toward recasting the 
image of God. This noble process went 
on for almost a thousand years. 


II 


Today, however, we find ourselves 
once more confronted with a pagan 
power advocating an utterly unspiritual 
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way of life to a vanquished people, to 
the 18 millions huddled together in the 
zone of Wittenberg and Leipzig, be- 
tween the Rivers Elbe and Oder. One 
cannot exaggerate the difference of life’s 
standard existing between West Ger- 
many on the one hand, Central and East 
Germany on the other. Today Central 
and East Germany form the model state 
of the Soviet orbit. It has not only a 
uranium and steel industry working ex- 
clusively for Soviet export, but it is also 
the one country where the world philos- 
ophy of Marxism has been operating 
with a quasi-religious fervor. Here we 
find the challenge presented to any part- 
ner in the making of a new generation. 
Here we find an imperative signpost, a 
landmark on the road to Europe’s fu- 
ture. 

The rulers of the Kremlin have not 
been idle in reminding the peoples of 
Europe that the author of Europe’s first 
Communist Manifesto came from Ger- 
many. Karl Marx, most rudimental 
amongst the nineteenth century’s philos- 
ophers, was a Jew of Western Germany. 
It was understandable then that the 
modern technique of dialectical thought 
should utilize an inborn instinct of the 
German nation, the instinct for drill and 
thoroughness. From 1945 onward, So- 
viet psychology did an efficient job in 
activating every latent germ waiting to 
multiply and spread until it could basi- 
cally transform the structure of Europe’s 
mind, soul and spirit. 

Geographically speaking, the heart of 
Europe has been Christian in outlook a 
thousand years. Looking back on the 
historic past of our established churches, 
we might add that the culture of Central 
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and East Germany has been Protestant 
almost half a thousand years, If this is 
but “half a day” in the eyes of God (ac- 
cording to Israel’s Holy Scripture), the 
mighty of the Kremlin are also ready to 
rise in order to proclaim that they, the 
promoters of world redemption, are also 
thinking and scheming in terms of cen- 
turies and more. 

In a century set aside for world rev- 
olution, none of the ten decades seems 
to have been made for trance or sleepy 
unawareness, Least insignificant of all 
have been the ten years previous to 1955, 
the decade beginning with the year of 
Europe’s defeat when jointly the vic- 
torious powers of America and Asia set 
out to remold and reeducate the peo- 
ples bordering on the far scattered out- 
posts of Greater Asia. 

Owing to the constant stream of refu- 
gees in Western direction, Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews are having a com- 
mon destiny. Being united in their spir- 
itual attitude and inwardly superior to 
the allurements of materialism, they are 
rediscovering their common inheritance, 
their covenant birthright of Abraham’s 
time. 

It has always been one of the better 
principles in European history that 
every system of education implies a chal- 
lenge. 

This challenge is essentially more 
than the shaping of the intellect in a 
dialectical process. In Central and East 
Germany, the system of education de- 
veloped by the leaders of all the major 
denominations, has always included the 
winning of mind and soul and body. In 
the perspective of almost a thousand 
years’ experience, an educating unit, 
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much like an individual engaged in the 
noble task of guiding another person, is 
bound to fail in harvesting tangible 
fruits unless he is able to prove his su- 
periority both in purpose and appeal. 
Here now an almost satanic miracle has 
been accomplished in that decade ushered 
in with America’s and Asia’s joint vic- 
tory. 

The miracle is best demonstrated by a 
unit consisting of young people living in 
the area round Luther’s Wittenberg. 
Young Germans, famed for their pride 
in all things traditional, ancient and 
German, have yielded to the challenge 
implied in the teaching of World Com- 
munism. In the years around mid- 
century, they have wilfully taken hold 
of the new historic role persuasively 
assigned to them by proctors appealing 
to their will for action. The process of 
transformation of young East Germany’s 
soul is by no means yet finished. But al- 
ready there is a uniform pattern of edu- 
cation starting with the advance-guard 
kindergarten and leading up to the fully 
regimented brains ready to function as 
their preceptors make them tick. Ten to 
twelve years ago, the Moscow-trained 
leaders made momentous promises. It 
sounded miraculous and worked out sur- 
prisingly well that every young convert 
to Marx and Stalin was to have things 
of heaven on earth such as sufficient good 
food so long denied to all civilian people 
by Hitler’s army. 

State-controlled schools for both ele- 
mentary and higher education have been 
laid out and equipped better than in any 
other unit in the East. In the wartime 
aftermath of hunger and depravity, East 
Germany’s educational centers enjoyed 
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all the amenities of a normal life—plus, 
the plus consisting of the welcome bene- 
fits of both political and paramilitary 
training. Here the young Germans need 
not adjust their moral outlook to the re- 
quirements of western democracy. What- 
ever belongs to the field of personal 
thought, spiritual insight and moral con- 
cern, is being pushed back into the ghetto 
erected by Hitler, the only innovation 
being that the ghetto no longer shows 
the sign of David’s yellow star, but is 
now paradoxically permitted to bear the 
title of the Universal Church of Christ. 


Ill 


“Tet the incurables, old-fashioned 
parents and elders send their under- 
nourished offspring to the catechist’s 
corner in the parish hall. They will be 
barred from public transportation any- 
how; the corner itself will be unheated 
in winter-time; the extra ration of 
skimmed milk will have to be missed.”” 
Extra rations of food and fuel are the 
privilege of the activists, and true ac- 
tivism begins at an early age. All ac- 
tivists, especially the young, are warned 
to keep clear of the ghetto. “Let the 
bells ring in the Sunday morning where 
services are meant to function, lest west- 
ern intruders should spread the rumor 
that the church is (openly) forbidden in 
the East. The dialectical process of 
mass-education will succeed in trans- 
forming the ancient sanctuaries into 
mausoleums, museum annexes or funeral 
homes without any drastic measures.” 
Already the bugle call of the uniformed 
young pioneer is supposed to have a 


*From the 1956 Outlines of Church Disci- 
pline in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
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more lasting effect on the ears and the 
instincts of the young so eager to absorb 
the clanging tunes of enterprise. 

The slogan of the week, pronounced 
with the raising of the World Youth 
Banner, surely sounds more stimulating 
than the keyword of the Bible, though 
the Bible keyword, the Losung, is still 
kept by many young Germans with a 
fervor both persuasive and full of spir- 
itual life. Thus the supervisors of our 
Communist State education have come 
to acknowledge that deeper than any- 
thing else in the soul of the East Ger- 
man there is an unquenchable sense of 
the religious. Just as Martin Luther be- 
longed to the Saxony of Wittenberg, so 
also are the missionary Knights-in-Order 
forever part of the virgin land beyond 
the Order, even a living part of the 
Baltic shores which they reddened with 
their martyrs’ blood. 

If only the Soviet masters were to 
succeed in taking over and transforming 
the religious potential innate in the soul 
of every native of Central and East 
Germany, then the second miracle would 
be achieved. Like an adapted Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Pioneers of Eastern Eu- 
rope would be seen moving solemnly and 
powerfully toward this century’s messi- 
anic fulfillment. World Communism be- 
gan in Germany, springing up from a 
Jewish ghetto in the West. Might it not 
be that many races of mankind are des- 
tined to seek German leadership in 
bringing the twentieth century to its 
“glorious consummation,” the raising of 
the World Youth Banner over the whole 
of Europe, the whole of Asia, and the 
whole of Africa? This aim is the guid- 
ing principle in East German education 
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today. Every substantial privilege is 
granted to the young German who joins 
the ranks of the activists early. In addi- 
tion to material promotion, there is also 
a quasi-spiritual process of regeneration 
offered within the system of totalitarian 
schooling. 

In the center of all educational process 
stands the celebration of the Youth Ded- 
ication Rite. In all outward form and 
shape, the Rite is an anticipation of the 
Christian confirmation. In its contents, 
it stresses the factor of collective re- 
ssonse and collective surrender. There 
is no longer any relation of individual 
man to God’s prior act of creation. Any 
personal decision is subordinated to the 
collective process. There is an open de- 
nial of any individual redemption. There 
are no ultimate sanctions of personal 
salvation. The solemn vow of dedica- 
tion candidates is taken collectively, and 
here is the apex of the Rite: 

“The preceptor, escorted by at least 
a dozen functionaries, shall demand of 
the dedicants to remember all the pre- 
vious exhortations in the House of Cul- 
ture, 

“Then shall the preceptor say: Are 
you ready to fight, with all your 
strength, together with all patriots, for a 
united and independent Germany? 

“Then shall the host of dedicants say, 
Yes, we promise so to do. 

“Then shall the preceptor say: Are 
you ready to fight, with all your 
strength, for World Peace and to de- 
fend it to the uttermost? 

“Then shall the host of dedicants say, 
Yes, we promise so to do. 

“Then shall the preceptor say: Are 
you ready to fight, with all your 
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strength, for the construction of a better 
and happier life on earth, for the prog- 
ress in science, arts and economics? 

“Then shall the host of dedicants say, 
Yes, we promise so to do. 

“Then shall the preceptor say: We 
have heard your solemn vow. Hence 
now receive the Great Promise of the 
community of all the workers united in 
the Workers World Union, to protect 
you and to help you reach the high pur- 
pose to which you are now dedicated. 
Go forward fighting the good fight to- 
ward the vision of victory given to all 
honest working people on the earth.” 


IV 


At the beginning of 1956, thousands 
of specially trained propagandists and 
mass psychologists were let loose on 
some hundred thousand adolescents 
whose names were still not struck from 
the churches’ confirmation registers. It 
was the period when more than 30 East 
zone pastors were still imprisoned with- 
out proper trials. Catechists (the young 
leaders in religious instruction courses) 
were forbidden to enter any registered 
school building, forbidden also to as- 
semble more than ten children outside 
the “curriculum period” in East Berlin. 
It was up to the parents to decide and 
to choose. There was material and pro- 
fessional promotion on the one hand. 
There was the nightmare of ghetto exist- 
ence on the other. The East German 
church leaders’ conference made it an 
issue, and this is what the Bishop of 
Berlin had to say in Lent, last year: 

“The Youth Dedication Rite is clearly 
and unmistakably based on the philoso- 
phy of dialectical materialism. In this 
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philosophy you cannot go one day into 
church and promise to be true to Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, and the next Sun- 
day at the World Youth Dedication give 
your loyalty to a contradictory concept 
of life. Here is a basic Either—Or. To 
make a well-founded decision, however, 
it is important that Christian families 
should reconsider and evaluate afresh 
what is the every-day impact of the sac- 
raments instituted by Jesus Christ Him- 
self. Now what does Christian baptism 
mean to you? Is it nothing more than a 
memory of a more or less pleasant fam- 
ily festival? Does sponsorship with a 
godfather’s vow represent just one more 
of those dusty museum pieces which 
have made bogus of your family’s pledge 
for the future which is founded on the 
sacred vow of your mariage? Is the sac- 
ramental side of human partnership for- 
ever ignored? Or is sponsorship being 
at last reenvisaged as that holy steward- 
ship which may enrich your unabated 
and unutterable task in life?—-What 
does confirmation mean to you? Is it 
also just an occasion for hailing the ex- 
citation of adolescent feeling coinciding 
with the end of a child’s innocence, as 
our pagan ancestors rejoiced in a man’s 
youthful independence and early lust? 
Or is confirmation an entering into 
blessed communion, a starting-point for 
a life committed to the Christ-given real- 
ity, sealing each child’s eternal depend- 
ence on the Father who performed the 
prior act of loving and hallowing each 
man’s offspring? Are we to forget that 
it is our glorious birthright to hallow 
the times that are given to us on earth? 
—Shall we ever abandon the blessed 
experience of our fellowship in the cells 
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and catacombs, the partaking of a com- 
munity greater and deeper than all the 
bonds of political expediency? Is not our 
brave Fellowship of the Young, our solid 
minority of the confirmed resisters, in 
reality a fellowship of loving concern? 
In the youth groups of tens and twen- 
ties, we have the very covenanters who 
have made their decision with Christ and 
for His cause, thus joyfully overcoming 
the Communist decree that outside the 
registered church service hours Christ- 
jans must not assemble in any conspic- 
uous number. Do you think our youth 
groups and their unpretentious leaders 
would have become the object of a state 
persecution now lasting well over three 
years were they not rightly seen as what 
they are in spite of the smallness of their 
numbers? Indeed they are the makers of 
a new History. Or would you think 
their historic mission is over when they 
have died in cells or isolation camps? 
“Among our neighbor satellites, there 
are no such elaborate Rites of Dedica- 
tion as we have in East Germany. In a 
way, we may thank God’s providence 
that ours is now the nation in which the 
issues are reaching right down into the 
uttermost depths of human existence. If 
now we are graced with strength and 
wisdom enough to preserve our children 
from giving their young souls away, sur- 
rendering their future to the uniform 
pattern of animal-like existence, then we 
may also render a good Samaritan’s serv- 


ice to people in other nations of the 
West.” 


* Full text of the East German church leaders’ 
Lenten proclamations. See F. D. Wentzel, Day Is 
Dawning, The Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, p. 208 ff. 











The Merit Plan: Boon or Bane? 


Hosert W. Burns 


I 

I’ WE TEACHERS, as an organized 

group, have driven home any single 
point to the public that supports the en- 
tire educational enterprise, that point is 
that we, as teachers, are underpaid. In- 
deed, the concept “teacher” almost tau- 
tologically implies the concept “under- 
paid” in the mind of the public. 

And, it is a truism, of course, that 
teachers are underpaid: and for specifi- 
cation instead of generalization the 
reader is referred to his journal of 
opinion, his journal of number, or his 
favorite newspaper. 

Yet, with a philosophic perversity 
that may be reminiscent of ivory tower 
days, we should like to dismiss for the 
time being the question of “how much 
money” and, by the application of Oc- 
cam’s Razor, consider merely the ques- 
tion of “how.” 

With philosophic detachment, then, 
we suggest that the real issue at hand in 
the determination of teacher salary 
schedules is not one of how much but 
one of how to pay teachers. 

The much-ness is basically an empiri- 
cal question which conjoins with an ethi- 
cal question, and both are solved only 
by reference to the body politic: em- 
pirically, the question is how much 
money is available for the entire educa- 
tional undertaking in any given com- 
munity; ethically, the question is how 
much of that total sum the public, as 
represented by its board of education, 


is willing to allocate for certificated sal- 
aries. These questions, pressing and con- 
troversial as they may be, are not here 
under discussion for our emphasis lies 
elsewhere. 

The how-ness, in contrast to the em- 
pirical nature of the much-ness, is pri- 
marily a philosophic question; but its 
solution depends upon other questions 
which claim both a logical and psycho- 
logical priority. The first, and likely the 
most important and most difficult, of 
these prior questions turns ultimately 
upon the definition of teaching as either 
craft or as profession. 

Psychologically we may be inclined to 
assert that education, on the basis of 
some de jure or de facto argument, or on 
the basis of some self-evident truth, is 
quite obviously a profession (or a craft, 
as the case may be). These naive, emo- 
tional approaches—too often the trade- 
mark of the militant teachers union, and 
too often the sustaining ethic of the 
super-professional teachers group—may 
well serve the purposes of faculty meet- 
ing debates, but they are necessarily in- 
conclusive and unconvincing in serious 
analysis. We need, somehow, to dis- 
tinguish adequately between the crafts 
and the professions without reference to 
dogma in order that we may then, in 
the light of such criteria, not only assign 
education its proper role but apply these 
criteria to our economic questions of 
much-ness and how-ness. 

The most significant distinction be- 
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tween the crafts and the professions— 
assuming that such a distinction does ex- 
ist, and granting it is not an absolute 
distinction—lies not in the traditional 
manual-mental dexterities dichotomy, 
nor in the possession or absence of skills, 
nor in the type or amount of energy ex- 
pended. Rather, on analysis, it seems to 
lie in that precise area pin-pointed by 
Professors Broudy,* Kinney,’ and Thom- 
as:* in the role that theory plays for 
both craft and profession, and in the de- 
gree to which practice is guided by the- 
ory. 

Here, perhaps, we can begin to dis- 
tinguish measurable differences between 
occupations: granted that, to some ex- 
tent, all occupations are possessed of 
both practice and theory, we notice that 
some depend upon and seek guidance 
from theory to a considerable extent, 
while others, if not independent, are less 
dependent. If, as seems to be the case, 
some occupations require of their prac- 
titioners the mastery of not only the 
body of empirical knowledge which con- 
sists the occupation but also mastery of 
theoretical knowledge which guides the 
occupation, then by ascertaining if, in 
the first place, an occupation does make 
such a requirement and then, in the 
second place, the degree to which theory 
actually does give guidance to practice, 
we have a rather clear-cut method of dif- 


* Harry S. Broudy, “Teaching—Craft or Pro- 
fession?” THE EDUCATIONAL ForuM, 20:2, Janu- 
ary 1956. 

* Lucien B. Kinney and Lawrence G, Thomas, 
Toward Professional Maturity in Education. Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association [Bulletin No. 5], 
San Francisco, California, 1955. 

* Lawrence G. Thomas, The Distinctive Na- 
ture of the Philosophy of Education, unpublished 
MS, Stanford University, 1955. 
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ferentiating between occupations, Fur- 
ther, we may thus find a solution to the 
how-ness, if not the much-ness, prob- 
lem. 

With such criteria in mind we can 
safely assert that those occupations which 
do have a body of theoretical knowledge 
as well as practical know-how, which do 
derive guidance from that body of the- 
ory, and which also require mastery of 
theory on the part of the practitioners 
are, by definition, professions, Accord- 
ingly, those occupations which fail in 
these respects are not professions in the 
full sense of the word. This does not 
imply, of course, that occupations which 
fail to meet these criteria are thereby 
crafts, 

Undoubtedly there are criteria for 
craftsmanship which are no less exacting 
than those we have proposed for the 
professions. Indeed, it may well be that 
many crafts do have a body of theory to 
validate their practices, If this is the 
case, the question then becomes one of 
guidance and one of theoretical compe- 
tence on the part of the craftsman. But, 
consistent with our criteria and the defi- 
nition that followed from them, the 
craft that meets all of these requirements 
is, or becomes, a profession. Thus do our 
criteria meet the challenge of change, as 
well as avoid the faulty logic of either- 
or: there is no immutable characteristic 
of crafts that prevent them from becom- 
ing professions nor, conversely, any con- 
vention that guarantees tenured status 
to a profession. 

We have not developed, in any de- 
tail, criteria for craftsmanship inasmuch 
as our primary analysis is to determine 
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whether or not teaching can qualify as 
a profession, and if so, the subsequently 
entailed questions of whether or not 
teachers qualify as professionals, and if 
so, how professionals ought to be paid. 
It is entirely possible—more likely, 
probable—that we shall find no clear-cut 
answer because education as a whole may 
be a profession while individual educa- 
tional practitioners may not be profes- 
sionals. This unhappy circumstance oc- 
curs when the occupation has a theoreti- 
cal foundation and requires a theoretical 
competence of its practitioners, but when 
individual practitioners are either igno- 
rant as to the theoretical base or fail to 
derive guidance from that base. These 
variables, it becomes apparent, will have 
important implications for our concern 
with the Aow-ness of salary schedules. 

From these considerations it follows 
that teaching is a profession only if it 
requires, and if required utilizes, theory 
to give guidance to educational practices. 
That education has theory is only too 
evident—witness the theoretical spec- 
trum that runs from scholasticism 
through essentialism, and from progres- 
sivism through reconstructionism. Here, 
if anything, is an embarrassment of the- 
oretical riches. 

The analysis now depends upon the 
guidance received from such theories, 
and this being more of an empirical 
question we temporarily refer it to those 
operating in the lower levels of our 
ivory tower.‘ We, preferring to remain 
aloft for the moment, wish now to note 

* Ultimately, of course, empirical questions are 
vastly more important than sheer theoretical ques- 


tions, for theory finds its justification and its value 
only in practical situations. 
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that the issue also reduces to the theo- 
retical competence of the educational 
practitioners, But this too is more of an 
empirical question, so in keeping with 
our temporary bias we refer this also 
to those with their feet planted on firm 
empirical ground.* 


II 


What we have determined so far, as 
a result of our analysis, is that education 
is, or can become, a profession—depend- 
ing upon the individual practitioners. 
Or, to put the emphasis in another way, 
education as an occupation meets the 
criteria of a profession—but individual 
practitioners within education may or 
may not be professional. 

This permits us to conclude at this 
point that educational salaries [remem- 
ber that our main concern herein is the 
question of how-ness], if they are to be 
consistent with the occupational and 
practitioner requirements demanded by 
our criteria, ought to be flexible enough 
and liberal enough to match the degree 
of professionalism achieved by individ- 
ual practitioners, This, of course, pre- 
supposes but is not dependent upon indi- 
vidual differences among practitioners. 

The question of Aow-ness, thus, turns 
out on inspection to be prior to and more 
important than the question of much- 
ness—for if the Aow-ness requires the 
recognition and reward of individual 
professional achievement (however we 
may define achievement), then the de- 
gree of much-ness needs to be correlated 
with the degree of professionalism. In 
this sense quantity depends upon qual- 
ity, and this indeed implies a differential 
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salary schedule—or, to use the more 
controversial phrase, it implies merit 
rating. 

As soon as we raise the question of 
merit, and our prior analysis of profes- 
sionalism notwithstanding—we come face 
to face with the Medusa head of the 
merit-criteria problem. Yet, before we 
reflect upon this seemingly ugly sight, 
let us for a moment desert the realm of 
theory for the realm of fact, and make 
some observations about the current how- 
ness practices. 

Currently teachers are being paid like 
craftsmen (they may, of course, be 
craftsmen), and our salary problems re- 
flect our emphasis on much-ness. In the 
overwhelming majority of school dis- 
tricts we find that our teacher salary 
schedules have a basic, craftsmanlike 
structure: horizontally across the sched- 
ule we find the categories of prepara- 
tion, and vertically down the schedule 
we find the categories of experience. The 
basic dimensions of Aow-ness, then, are 
training (horizontally, along the x-axis) 
and seniority (vertically, along the y- 
axis). The teacher, similarly with the 
craftsman, is fitted into a general cate- 
gory and rewarded solely upon the 
basis of his latitude and longitude upon 
this two-valued schedule which provides 
for little recognition of individual pro- 
fessional achievement and competence. 

The craftsman who has completed his 
apprenticeship training, and who has 
been a journeyman for a period of time, 
achieves the status of master-craftsman 
when he stands to the far right-hand side 
of the schedule; further, as he passes 
through the horizontal categories of ap- 
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prentice, journeyman, and master, he 
necessarily moves down on the schedule 
at the same time until, near the end of 
his career, he achieves the prestige and 
economic rewards that two-dimensioned 
wage scales provide for those who finally 
settle down in the lower, right-hand 
corner of the schedule. In the one no- 
menclature we call such a practitioner a 
“master-craftsman” and in another no- 
menclature we call such a practitioner a 
“master-teacher.” It is not difficult to 
conclude that teachers are rewarded in 
similar fashion to craftsmen, at least in 
regard to the how-ness (if not the much- 
ness). 

There are, as we might expect, many 
assumptions underlying the theory that 
pays teachers in accord with such a two- 
dimensioned scale. Most obviously, it is 
assumed that the quality of teaching 
performance increases with the quantity 
of preparation, and with the quantity of 
experience. Yet, we must note that it has 
been empirically determined® that the 
correlation between quality of teaching 
and length of service—after the first few 
years—is not high; indeed, it is not even 
statistically significant.® 

Salary increments based on the verti- 
cal [length of service] axis are thus not 
consonant with the underlying assump- 
tions of the two-valued schedule. In 
point of fact, we need also note that in- 


*Cf., R. H. Eckelberry, “Higher Salaries for 
Superior Teachers,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, 28:3, March 16, 1949. 

* If it is even measurable; if it isn’t measurable 
then there is no way in which the presuppositions 
of the schedule involved can be verified, and we 
are left with the uncomfortable consequence of 
merely accepting them on faith. For the devout 
this may be familiar and reliable, but for the 
scientist such familiarity breeds only contempt. 
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dividual teacher differences contradict 
the assumption that equal training as- 
sures equal classroom performance: it is 
no trade secret that schools of education 
have long and futilely sought a meas- 
ure that will successfully predict and 
correlate classroom competence with aca- 
demic preparation. Yet an accurate cor- 
relation of quantity of preparation with 
quality of performance is as yet unde- 
termined—if, indeed, it is determinable 
—and thus that salary increments based 
on the horizontal [amount of pre- or in- 
service training] axis are not consonant 
with the assumptions underlying the 
two-dimensioned scale. Hence, the two 
most vital presuppositions justifying the 
existence of contemporary salary sched- 
ules are, to a large and significant de- 
gree, faulty. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that 
our present salary schedules, which ex- 
hibit the craft-philosophy of how-ness, 
are not flexible enough to match the 
varying degree of professionalism that 
may be achieved by individual practi- 
tioners. If we accept our earlier analysis 
as to the basic distinction between craft 
and profession, then we must reject the 
two-valued salary schedule as inade- 
quate, inconsistent, and erroneous." 

There are practical, and unfortunate, 
consequences that follow when we claim 
professional status and yet cling to a 
craftsman’s schedule: in our salary ne- 
gotiations we restrict our flexibility by 
being able to demand only across-the- 
board increases, or at best, differential in- 
creases for all practitioners depending 

" Here is an instance of educational philosophy 


giving guidance to educational policy—in accord 
with our criteria of professionalism. 
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upon their horizontal-vertical position. 
Such limited mobility not only mini- 
mizes the fact of individual differences, 
it limits each categorical much-ness to 
the lowest common denominator of that 
category. Further, it makes the salary 
maximum functionally dependent upon 
the lowest common denominator within 
the entire schedule: thus there is no 
difference between the salaries of excel- 
lent, average, and poor teachers who are, 
as a consequence of the rigid schedule, 
in the same training-experience classifi- 
cation. In a real and practical sense, until 
teachers develop a how-ness that is com- 
mensurate with their professional ambi- 
tions, the public may balk at providing 
a much-ness that is based on an unclear 
and unsound 4ow-ness—and our present 
salary schedules are not models of clar- 
ity. By accepting guidance from the in- 
consistent theory demonstrated in the 
two-valued schedule our salary practices 
have led to unhappy economic conse- 
quences for al] teachers. 


Ill 


Ascending once more into the realm 
of philosophy, if we are forced to sur- 
render our simple training-experience 
criteria of Aow-ness as being incompati- 
ble with professionalism, what alterna- 
tives are left to us? 

To answer this question, obviously, 
we should require an analysis that would 
preempt the pages of Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum for many issues to come.* 
We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with sketching out the basic issues in- 

*And the editor tells us that his publishing 


schedule requires more variety in intellectual diet 
that would be contained in such a starchy analysis. 
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volved in determining the criteria for a 
professional salary how-ness. 

The fundamental requirement is that 
a professional salary schedule be based 
upon the traditional values of training 
and experience, but also contain the vital 
third dimension designed to reward in- 
dividual professional merit. Thus it 
would be presumed that all practitioners 
must meet fairly stable training require- 
ments, possess fairly variable teaching 
experiences, and, finally, it would be pre- 
_ sumed that as a consequence of training, 
experience, and individual ability certain 
practitioners would be more profession- 
ally competent. 

This does not preclude, of course, a 
professional minimum, nor does it imply 
individual salary negotiations that make 
room for favoritism, or put each teacher 
at the mercy of an administrator, or 
smack of yellow-dog contracts. It re- 
quires only that adequate provision be 
made for the economic recognition of the 
superior teacher; that the much-ness be 
geared to the Aow-ness, and that the 
how-ness be geared to individual profes- 
sional competence and achievement. 
Thus we now re-encounter the Medusa 
head from which we turned our faces a 
few moments ago. But, supported now 
with empirical as well as theoretical 
weapons, we may confidently focus on 
the Medusa. 

The criteria problem, which seeks to 
identify “good teaching,” is difficult but 
not insoluble. However, what is required 
here is not so much an analysis of pract- 
ice,” but an analysis of theory: more 


*Which is done by all criteria-seckers who 
utilize the relatively new “critical incident tech- 
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we cannot solve this. Theoreticians far 
wiser than we have struggled through 
the centuries for an infallible definition 
of goodness, and none has appeared. It 
is conceivable, then, that no such defini- 
tion has appeared because there is none 
to appear; that no definition of good is 
absolute and infallible. This apparently 
casts us into the morass of relativism, 
but on sober reflection it may turn out 
that our solution does lie in a relative 
approach. 

Presupposing for the moment that the 
search for an absolute criterion of good 
teaching foredoomed to failure—for, in 
this case, the needle is not even in the 
haystack—we are left, consequently, not 
with a problem of discovery but with a 
problem of creation. Immediately the 
glare of the offending Medusa softens: 
man may not be able to discover, for 
what he seeks may not exist—but man 
can create. And our creations need not 
claim absolute status, they need only to 
be accepted by other men. With this ap- 
proach to value theory we can begin to 
solve our problem: granted that there is 
no determinable absolute quality of good 
teaching upon which to base our pro- 
fessional salary schedule, but also grant 
that each district can create or define 
qualities which they will accept as con- 
stituting good teaching, and then base 
our salary schedules upon these man- 
made criteria. Further, let us define these 
qualities in behavioral terms—and now, 


nique” of John C. Flanagan, This technique will 
accurately describe the Aow-ness being practiced, 
but it cannot describe or prescribe Aow-ness in 
theory. 
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it seems, we not only have the criteria 
of good teaching but the means of meas- 
uring and evaluating teaching. Our sal- 
ary schedules can now be based not upon 
untested and untestable presuppositions, 
but upon observable and measurable be- 
havior.*® 


IV 


Generally, it does not seem that indi- 
vidual] practitioners are opposed to merit 
plans in principle—they are aware of 
the basic soundness of a principle that 
rewards on the basis of individual per- 
formance. However, one of our great 
American “buts . . .” seems to admit the 
validity of the principle and then deny 
the practical effectiveness of the theory, 
and merit salary schedules are no excep- 
tion—they have almost been “butted” 
to death. 

The “but, it isn’t practical” argument 
has many forms, yet most “buts” usually 
reduce—after some intellectual exercise 
—to the basic argument that merit plans 
necessarily require measurement, that 
teaching is an elusive, unmeasurable art, 
and therefore merit plans are impossible 
in practice. It is then concluded that we 
had better stick with what we have, be- 
cause it does work in practice even if it 
is weak in theory. This is, needless to 
say, a fairly low-level interpretation of 
pragmatism. 

The argument does, however, appear 
to have a convincing face validity if it is 
actually the case that teaching is such an 


* Promising as this approach is, it is far from 
being free of complications, For an insightful 
analysis of success-criteria problems see Arthur P. 
Coladarci, “Administrative-Success Criteria,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 37:7, April 1956. 
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elusive process that it defies all measure- 
ment. Yet, when we look beneath the 
surface of the argument we uncover a 
rather humorous reductio ad adsurdum: 
it is the hard and empirical fact that 
even the two-valued schedule requires 
that teachers be evaluated and judged in 
order to determine their positioning 
upon the two-valued schedule—and all 
this while protesting that teaching defies 
measurement! Thus the defense of cur- 
rent schedules which insists that “merit 
plans require measurement, we can’t pay 
if we can’t measure—and we can’t meas- 
ure, therefore we can’t pay” is hoist 
awkwardly by its own petard: if we can’t 
measure then not only do merit plans 
fail but the two-valued plan fails. And, 
even more embarrassing, the fact that 
we do pay does seem to suggest that we 
can measure. 

The alternative, of course, if we afirm 
that teaching is unmeasurable is to ad- 
mit not only that we cannot measure 
teaching, but that we cannot—lacking 
measurement criteria—even train teach- 
ers. Further, if we admit that we do not 
really know, or cannot determine, what 
good teaching is and cannot train good 
teachers, then we must conclude that we 
cannot evaluate the product of teaching 
—our pupils. How, then, if we cannot 
measure teaching can we justify the en- 
tire educational enterprise? Without 
measurement only an act of faith can 
serve to keep schools in session. This, 
quite obviously, is an untenable position 
—but it is precisely the position in which 
we find ourselves when we deny the 
possibility of determining criteria of 
good teaching. Certainly no occupational 
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body which claims professional status 
would be willing to admit that their pro- 
fessional procedures are so mystical that 
they defy definition and validation. That 
is rather the hall-mark of the fortune- 
teller than of the professional. 

Thus, we not only clear away the 
main objection to merit salary schedules, 
we demonstrate the internal inconsisten- 
cies of the two-dimensional schedule. 

There are, however, serious questions 
of practice to be solved in conjunction 
with the establishment of merit salary 
schedules. What should be the relation- 
ship of tenure to merit? What are the 
characteristics on which teaching is to 
be evaluated? Who shall make these de- 
cisions? What kind of evidence is ac- 
ceptable, and how shall it be gathered? 
How provide for dissent? There are 
guiding principles available to aid in the 
solution of these practical problems [e.g., 
the bases for collecting evidence of merit 
should be determined co-operatively by 
teachers, administrators, and public rep- 
resentatives], but these are mostly of a 
technical nature and can be solved over 
a period of time. 

Perhaps the one most difficult prob- 
lem to overcome is the image, the phe- 
nomena] picture, or the self-role the 
teacher assigns to himself. Until the 
teacher sees himself as a professional and 
accepts the consequences of profession- 
alization, he is likely to cling to the se- 
curity of the two-valued system which 
permits only of collective bargaining on 
the best collective terms achievable. Cer- 
tainly there is a security, both psycho- 
logical and economic, in submerging in 
dividual merit into collective status, but 
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that is not the type of security compati- 
ble with our concept of profession. 
There is, aside from this depreciating 
self-role, no serious theoretical or practi- 
cal obstacle remaining to militate against 
the adoption of a merit plan; we need 


only do it. 
Vv 


We should like to note, in conclusion, 
that while merit schedules are one logi- 
cal consequence of professional status, 
that very professional status is depend- 
ent upon the role played by theory in 
the occupation. Yet not just any theory 
will do, witness the bewildering conse- 
quences of the theory that pays teachers 
on a two-dimensioned craftsman’s sched- 
ule. We need an educational theory that 
has firm roots in experience. Our ivory 
tower must be built upon a solid, em- 
pirical foundation. 

If our theory is truly meaningful then 
it has, at the very minimum, the poten- 
tial of empirical verification—otherwise 
the guidance we derive from it is useless. 
By adopting the requirement that theory 
be empirical in the ultimate test of va- 
lidity, we can avoid theorizing that is 
mumbo-jumboish and consists of mystical 
metalanguages, jabberwocky, and gobble- 
dygook that is mere metaphysical non- 
sense. Meaningless theory is equivalent 
to no theory; and to reject theory is to 
condemn education to the very meanest 
level of craftsmanship. 

But given an empirical philosophy 
from which we can conscientiously seek 
guidance, and given practitioners who 
unite theory and practice, the complete 
professionalization of education, includ- 
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ing both the salary practices of how-ness 
and much-ness, becomes only a matter 
of time. 

Satisfactory salary schedules, then, do 
not ultimately depend upon appeals to 
the largesse of the public through the 
media of mass communication, which 
continually drum home the harsh facts 
of our current economic shabbiness, The 
true profession does not depend upon 
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public pity to enhance its financial status. 

Rather, the true profession builds 
upon a sound theory to validate its pro- 
cedures, requires of its practitioners a 
theoretical competence, and, having 
established its status and value in the 
eyes of the public, rewards its practi- 
tioners on the basis of professional merit. 

This the public will pay for. It will 
not pay more for anything less. 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE 


The Twentieth Century Fund is authority for the statement that 
about sixty percent of men from the ages of 65-69 are still in the labor 
force and forty percent of those im the 70-74 age bracket. Nearly 
seventy-five percent of men and women over 65 either have no income 
of their own at all or have less than $1000.00 annual income. T he num- 
ber of persons above 65 years of age has increased fourfold since 1900 
while the total population has increased only twofold. Contrary to a 
rather substantial general opinion that there are many more older 
people in California and Florida than in the rest of the country, it was 
found that the proportion of older people in the population in these 
two states is below the national average of 8.2 of the population. 
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To John Keats 


Joun R. H. Boronow 


All words have left the earth with you; and broken 
here lies the voiceless chord, The song is gone, 
though golden memories remain and linger ’round 


the monuments of marble that you loved. Thy name 


was writ with water, as you asked; but ’vaporated, 


it joined the atmosphere, the very air I breathe, 
the sun I see, the balm I drink, the visions I aspire 


until I join you, when my song is sung. 


This is perfection: not to live till heav’n and earth, 
who never meet, may come together and be one, 
but to seek death while life is beautiful and young, 
and die, a Rembrandt painting, taupe, with golden rim, 


denied fulfillment—to become divine. 


Forgive my stammer, sweet, sweet nightingale . . . 











Community Experience in Teacher 
Training: Values and Limitations 


LeRoy Bowman 


— TIME has come when an assess- 
ment may be made of the practice 
of sending college students into the 
community to supplement the conven- 
tional courses within the college walls 
with participation in various types of ac- 
tivities. The practice has spread rapidly 
in the last ten years although it was by 
no means a new idea a decade ago. The 
types of extra-mural activities included 
in community experiences are numer- 
ous and varied, covering: community 
studies, community surveys, assistance 
in case work, child care, research, health 
activities, political party activity, citizen- 
ship training, adult education, city plan- 
ning, observation trips, summer work, 
community art displays, music, and par- 
ticularly assistance in club work and 
other forms of recreation for children. 
Departments in colleges carrying on 
such programs include: sociology, an- 
thropology, education, psychology, eco- 
nomics, engineering, political science. It 
is not the purpose in this article to 
attempt an evaluation of the whole 
range of programs, but to analyze one 
of them, namely the practice of sending 
students in teacher training departments 
or institutions into group work agencies 
for “practical” experience. 

In several institutions, including 
Brooklyn College, a pattern is emerging 
involving two semesters of volunteer 
service of students in the junior year, 


preceded by class visits to community 
institutions in the upper sophomore 
year, and followed by practice teaching 
in the senior year. At Brooklyn College 
as many as 1,150 juniors engage in such 
field experience in group work agencies 
each semester. 


I 


The Nature and Objectives of 
Community Experience in 
Teacher Training 


The broad social philosophy under- 
lying all the specific objectives has been 
stated by President Harry D. Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College: 


Man has a body as well as a mind, man 
has glands as well as a brain, and free man 
has a need for disciplined emotions as well 
as for a disciplined mind. It may be a fatal 
gap in our total defense of free society to 
overlook the role of disciplined emotion, 
trained imagination, the significance of 
rhythm, tradition, and ceremony, and the 
cultivation of the subjective and the valua- 
tional in our exclusive pursuit of intellectu- 
ally and economically productive by-prod- 
ucts of specialized competence, 

These things are not developed or safe- 
guarded by another academic “course” in 
which they are verbally “covered” —they 
are only preserved as a vital part of the 
total educational experience if they are 
carefully and thoughtfully interwoven with 
the student’s experience as a whole... . 
(Proceedings 1954 National Convention 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, pp. 20, 21.) 


* “35° 
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Some such thought, more often than 
not expressed in partial and proximate 
objectives, underlay the adoption of 
programs in various institutions. It was 
hoped the student would put his whole 
self into the work, that he would relate 
himself as a total personality to other 
individuals, that he would see himself 
as a part of the group, the group as 
part of a functioning agency, and that 
he would have some realization of the 
place of the agency in the complexities 
of community interaction. Aims of a 
narrower and more immediate applica- 
tion have often been stated as follows, 
that the student may: understand peo- 
ple as individuals, learn to like children, 
learn a little of the group process, gain 
a feeling of direct acquaintance with 
community activities, learn something of 
the institutional structure of a com- 
munity, make the setting of his future 
job less strange. In the last connection 
particular need has been found to ac- 
custom the student to ways of dealing 
with the problem of personal danger in 
tension areas to which as a teacher he 
might be assigned. 

The field work or community experi- 
ence situation also presents opportunities 
for certain student developments. These 
opportunities, some or all of them, are 
spoken of as objectives of the program 
in the case of several colleges. Among 
them are opportunities for: self expres- 
sion in the free atmosphere of recrea- 
tional activities; self assessment as the 
student’s leadership efforts fail or suc- 
ceed; stimulation of students who do 
not respond to class regime; inspiration 
in a different atmosphere; widening 
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horizons; testing out of fitness to deal 
with children; and testing of ability to 
accept and profit by supervision. 

A few colleges list the acquisition of 
specific skills as an objective of field 
experience, but as often that aim is 
minimized, ignored, or actually denied 
in the case of education students filling 
a field requirement in a social agency. 

Much misunderstanding and resist- 
ance, as well as misuse of the community 
experience activity on the part of in- 
structors and students can be avoided 
by a clear concept of the nature of the 
program, its values and, most particu- 
larly, its limitations, Many instructors, 
new to the idea, see in it a threat to 
their acquired skills, fearing experience 
is a substitute for classroom work. 
Clearly it is not; it is a supplement to 
it. The field situation is a door through 
which interest, ego involvement and 
desires for answers to problems arising 
in the field, lead the student back to 
the classroom better motivated to apply 
himself there. In this writer’s opinion 
it is a fundamental mistake to make of 
field work more than it is, or to allow 
certain students to minimize the class- 
room because of their liking for the 
more active field work. Generalization 
and principles will remain the basic 
core of learning with or without field 
experience. The latter is merely a part 
of the learning process. 

Community experience is that part of 
the total learning experience in which 
adjustment of the student to a social 
situation takes place. It brings into re- 
lationship to the more intellectual as- 
pect of the learning experience, emo- 
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tional factors and social inspiration. 
Obviously adjustment to a social situ- 
ation involves action on the part of the 
students and it is not rare to find in- 
dividuals among them who delight in 
action rather than in thinking. It is difh- 
cult to see the reasoning of the few 
who regard community experience as 
something more or less complete in it- 
self. They dub it with a new name 
and find in the experience of teachers 
and administrators with it the principles 
upon which it is based and the values in 
it. These are to be found in the last 
analysis only as the field experience is 
viewed in its relationship to the class- 
room discipline. Hence it is important 
that educators studying the whole field 
of learning form as important a part 
of any group analyzing community ex- 
perience as those who themselves con- 
duct the partial process. It is the cultist 
aspect given to the area under considera- 
tion by a few enthusiasts that raises 
some slight apprehension. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it does not become an- 
other “movement,” based on a great 
deal of enthusiasm over a new experi- 
ence on the part of a few instructors, 
and less than sufficient appreciation of 
the place of the new experience in the 
total picture. 


Il 


Administrative Policies: 


Crux of the Problem 


That there are great values for all 
concerned in programs of field experi- 
ence other than practice teaching can- 
not be questioned. When the problem 
is presented of learning more accurately 
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what those values are, how best to 
achieve them in an institution, how to 
relate the program to other aspects of 


. the curriculum; in short, what are the 


immediate next steps in the refinement 
and extension of community experience, 
the answer lies clearly in the realm of 
administrative policies, In all too many 
colleges the program is an addendum, 
not a thought-out integral part of the 
curriculum, nor even wholly in line 
with the methods and philosophy of 
education of the school as they are 
put into practice in the classrooms, In 
some instances, the learning by doing 
that is implied in the nature of field 
experience sounds good to administrators 
and steps are taken to add it to certain 
courses or to interpolate it into the stu- 
dents’ programs—particularly if it does 
not interfere with the established pro- 
gram of studies, if it can be assigned as 
an extra duty to personnel willing to 
experiment with it, and if generally it 
does not cost too much. The contrast is 
very great between programs developed 
under this type of administrative pro- 
cedure and those of the colleges in 
which the off-campus program is an es- 
sential and carefully planned part of 
the four year program, expertly staffed 
and adequately financed. 

The first consideration in the estab- 
lishment or reorganization of a program 
of community experience is then a phi- 
losophy of education in the minds of 
the chief executives of the college or 
university (including president and 
deans) that includes an integral place 
for such a program. If the values of 
such discipline to the students are to be 
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realized, not only should they be in 
essence foreseen before the program is 
initiated but their importance realized. 
Approximately accurate calculations can 
then be made of the cost to the college 
of personnel and of equipment, also 
cost of time to the student. To assign 
field experience to one or a few to 
demonstrate its worth before it is theo- 
retically thought through is to miss the 
vital point of its nature as supplementary 
to the more conventional academic pro- 
cedures. 

A second consideration is that of co- 
ordination within departments, allow- 
ing full freedom to each to formulate 
its own procedure consistent with the 
nature of its courses. When identical 
agencies are used by two or more de- 
partments, as in the case of the sociology 
and education departments sending stu- 
dents for group work experience, it is 
necessary to have a central office or 
bureau. It makes such arrangements as 
properly precede the contacts by the 
instructors in order that they may get 
in touch with the agencies when placing 
students at the very beginning of the 
semester. Much letter writing, telephon- 
ing and conferring must constantly be 
engaged in by the central office to main- 
tain the necessary number of opportuni- 
ties for student placements. Continuity 
in these communications and relation- 
ships is important. The director of the 
co-ordinating office deals with execu- 
tives of agencies and is most proficient 
only when he understands their agency 
needs and the values of their programs. 
For purposes of good communication he 
must talk their language, preferably be- 
cause of active service in work of the 
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kind they represent. His is a liaison re- 
sponsibility requiring theoretical know]- 
edge and practical experience on both 
sides of the fence. 

Experience shows clearly that the 
central or co-ordinating bureau in charge 
of arrangements for student placement 
is a representative of the whole college 
and requires college administrative su- 
pervision. This is true partly because 
of its place in the total educational 
policy of the institution. For just as im- 
portant a reason it is not a departmental 
but a college agency, inasmuch as the 
matter of public relations of the college 
is directly and vitally involved. For 
many agencies on whose boards of direc- 
tors sit the most representative and 
influential persons in the community, the 
college will be judged largely by the 
spirit, efficiency and courtesy, as well 
as understanding of professional stand- 
ards, shown in the way students are 
assigned and followed up. 

Among the problems whose handling 
requires policies which can be defended 
before all groups in the community and 
which can be carried out considerately, 
is first that of possible philosophical 
clash with the mores or beliefs met in 
neighborhoods and in some agencies. 
It may be methods of dealing with 
children, religious beliefs or the custom 
of using four-letter words spoken more 
freely in some neighborhoods by many 
students. It may be the belief in evolu- 
tion or birth control that needs to be 
handled with gloves. Shall the col- 
lege select students of identical faith to 
assign to a center operating under any 
given religious auspices, or insist that 
race, creed and national origin shall not 
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be considerations in assignments? A sec- 
ond problem comes to the fore when an 
agency wishes to use students to do the 
work ordinarily performed by a paid 
worker. Shall community experience 
actually threaten jobs by furnishing un- 
trained substitute workers gratis? If so 
the college in question might in time 
thereby develop bad relations with or- 
ganized labor. 

In this connection a third problem 
requires an early decision on policy: 
shall the college operate its own serv- 
ices and retain complete control? To do 
so may furnish a working situation in 
which the student can operate under 
ideal conditions, but may not fit him so 
well to understand the actual conditions 
existing in agencies. These he will need 
to know about in any later position he 
fills. Unless the services conducted by 
the college are used strictly for training 
or demonstration, and are severely 
limited in the number of clients served, 
the college will find itself competing 
with community agencies. 

A fourth problem is met in the re- 
quests from agencies and organizations 
in the community which need and de- 
serve the service given by students. In 
most instances the colleges have adopted 
a policy of assigning students on the 
basis of the relative values for their 
training in the service they perform. 
Community service is, of course, an ideal 
for any institution to cherish. Perhaps 
it is given best, however, when student 
training determines assignments. The 
question presses most severely on the 
persons arranging assignments when 
they insist on professionally trained 
supervisors for the students in the field. 
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Fifth, pressure is fairly sure to be felt 
by those who can furnish student aid, 
both from within and without the col- 
lege itself. Instances can be cited of 
politicians asking for students’ services 
or for favors to certain students, of 
churches seeking a larger allotment 
of students through college religious 
groups, and of a group of social agencies 
requesting for themselves the lion’s 
share of students’ services. A clear cut 
policy is indispensable, the nondiscrimi- 
nating enforcement of which is sup- 
ported by the highest college authorities. 
A sixth question requiring college policy 
decision is that of provision to take care 
of any college liability in case of acci- 
dent to a student while engaged in com- 
munity experience. 

There are three grave dangers in the 
establishment and conduct of a program 
of community experience. The first has 
been explained; namely the danger of 
developing a program that is added to, 
rather than integrated into, the phi- 
losophy and curriculum of the college. 
The second is the danger of reliance on 
the enthusiasm of those individuals who 
are willing to volunteer extra time and 
effort beyond the stipulations in their 
contracts in order to see established the 
beginnings of a program of field experi- 
ence. Inadequacy of time, personnel, 
equipment, telephone and office space, 
not only hamper the work and lessen 
the morale of the instructors but be- 
come accepted in time by department 
heads and administrators as normal for 
that sort of employment. The result is 
a program of low grade which may be 
worse than none. Blanket requirements 
that all students in a course or depart- 
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ment are to be required to do field work 
because it has proved worth while in 
a given group, is another mistake that 
sometimes results from a lack of ade- 
quate provision for the work. For each 
class or course, for day time or evening 
sessions, or for summer work, specific 
provision must be made. 

The third grave danger at every 
stage in the building of a community 
experience project comes from the 
ethnocentrism that afflicts academic 
workers along with the rest of the 
world. The institutional mores and 
discipline, together with pressure of 
time impels some college administrators 
and instructors to think and plan the 
work themselves. It is plain to see that 
the program has dual foci, the class 
room and the agency in the community. 
College ways and agency mores differ, 
particularly when the college group is 
dealing with students of education and 
the agencies with group work. In the 
planning stage, at top professional level, 
joint deliberation and policy making 
result in more mutual understanding 
and smooth conduct of extra-mural ac- 
tivities. At a lower level a group repre- 
senting both school and community con- 
stitutes the best entity to recommend 
detailed procedure both for agencies and 
college. In practice it has been found 
that ultimate authority need not be 
infringed upon by such a device. The 
student engaged in community experi- 
ence, in order to benefit from it, must 
integrate it with classroom teachings. 
It is essential therefore that the bipolar 
authorities providing the opportunity 
for the program be mutually concerned 
from the start to see that integration of 
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the two experiences be made as easily 
and profitably as possible. 


III 


Components of the Process 


The three chief factors of the com- 
munity experience process consist of 
the instructor, the student and the 
worker in the agency who supervises 
the work of the student. The instructor 
is the central figure, assigning the stu- 
dent to the place in which he is to work, 
orienting him to the new experience, 
conferring with the supervisor, counsel- 
ing the student during the period of his 
service, evaluating his performance 
with him when it is drawing to a close 
and helping him to see its significance 
for him personally and for his future 
work. In the counseling aspect of the 
program lies its greatest value and the 
worst liability of partial failure, Cer- 
tain colleges have imposed a student 
load on the instructors that has been 
impossible to carry with any degree of 
competence, in one instance a load of 
thirty students to counsel in one half 
hour of teaching time whereas one hour 
per week has often been regarded as the 
lowest limit for a load of ten students. 

Great importance attaches to the de- 
gree and the methods by which the field 
experience and the classroom work are 
integrated. Methods often used include: 
use of field experience as examples of 
principles covered in class, discussion in 
class or with individuals of term pa- 
pers or diaries written about the field 
episodes, interviews with students, re- 
ports in class on such topics as a study 
of an individual child or of group proc- 
ess, and in all cases individual or group 
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analysis of the final evaluative reports 
from the field. 

For the students, who constitute the 
second component factor in the process, 
community experience is enjoyable and 
instructive in 95% of the cases. That 
statement applies after the student is 
adjusted to the work; before that time 
there may be considerable resistance to 
it. Resistance is aroused by various fea- 
tures, frst among which is the amount 
of time involved. The time on the job 
varies from two to four hours, and even 
to a whole day a week. Time expended 
far outweighs the proportionate time re- 
quired for other responsibilities judged 
in terms of credit for course prepara- 
tion and class discussion. Frequently no 
credit is given for the work, creating 
another cause for resistance. Cultural 
differences between the students’ home 
environment and the neighborhoods in 
which are found many of the agencies 
to which they must go, are a serious 
difficulty in many cases, a difficulty very 
often created or magnified by the par- 
ents of the students. 

The experience itself answers the 
trepidation of the students. However, 
much of it is met at the outset by proper 
and adequate orientation to the work. 
Orientation is given both at the college 
and the agency. At the agency the stu- 
dent ideally is given orientation to the 
neighborhood and to the work and poli- 
cies of the agency itself, as well as an 
introduction to the specific task in which 
he is to help. Students express need and 
desire to be counseled frequently by 
their supervisors. A developing a- 
pacity for self evaluation, a main objec- 
tive in the experience, needs sympa- 
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thetic ears and the critical advice of 
agency worker and college instructor. 

The third component in the field ex- 
perience program is the worker in the 
community agency to which the student 
is assigned. The type of field experi- 
ence here under consideration, namely 
the regular weekly service in the activi- 
ties carried on, is almost universally 
welcomed by the agencies. The two most 
serious problems for the college relating 
to agencies are: (1) initia] and repeated 
investigation of each agency to ascertain 
if its standards and especially the train- 
ing of its workers who will supervise 
the students, are high enough to war- 
rant allotting students to it, and (2) 
the need constantly to check up on 
the type of service asked of stu- 
dents, to see that it is not only educa- 
tional in general but that it supplements 
specifically the course with which the 
service is connected. The student, for the 
short period he spends at the agency, will 
profit more if he becomes incorporated 
into the ways and the routines he finds 
there. Its calendar differs from that 
found at the college. The policy of the 
college should favor, although in some 
instances it cannot compel, performance 
by the student of his duties at the agency 
continuously throughout the year re- 
gardless of school holidays. 


IV 


Conclusion 
There appears to be sufficient evidence 
to come to certain judgments about com- 
munity experience of education students 
regularly taken in group work agencies. 
The present writer would conclude in 
essence: 
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1) There is a great deal of value to 
the student in such experience that can- 
not be found in classroom work. 

2) It is partial and supplementary, 
and in no sense a substitute for the more 
academic process. 

3) It is that part of the total learning 
experience in which adjustment of the 
student to a community situation takes 
place, bringing into relationship to the 
more narrowly intellectual aspect of 
the process emotional factors and social 
stimulation. 

4) The peculiar value of group work 
with children in a community agency for 
student adjustment lies in the free and 
permissive atmosphere in which the stu- 
dent takes leadership responsibility. 

5) A program of community experi- 
ence, to be worth while, must be a seri- 
ous commitment by the college as a 
whole. 

6) A program of this sort requires 
much time on the part of student and 
instructor; hence credit should be given 
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for it to the student and adequate re- 
leased teaching time to the instructor. 

7) In the central administrative ofh- 
cer of a program, practical and theoreti- 
cal acquaintance with both education and 
group work is essential. 

8) Continuous training of instructors 
is necessary for a program of acceptable 
quality. 

9) Planning and administering a pro- 
gram can be accomplished well only by 
joint college and agency groups. 

10) There is constant danger of 
superficiality in the total program if 
community experience is not integrated 
into the educational philosophy and the 
budgetary provisions of the college; 
there is danger of superficiality in the 
learning by the student if his field ex 
perience is not made an integral part of 
a bi-polar course by an instructor who is 
conversant with the values of extra- 
mural experience and who helps the 
student to integrate it with the class- 
room work. 


“We should be teaching young people to think about the world, not 
to talk themselves out of it; to work through concrete problems of 


nature and society, not to drop a verbal curtain between those problems 
and themselves.”—J. P. Corpetrr, Oxford University 








Measuring Reading Comprehension: 
An Exploration by an Amateur 


Rosert L. Wricut 


I 
ee I teach Old Norse at the 


university, but there hasn’t been 
much demand for Old Norse lately; so 
my department head has asked me to 
take responsibility for a new course to 
be known as “Remedial Reading.” 
While I can’t be sure of my specific ob- 
jectives until I learn more about my 
students, I am reasonably sure that im- 
provement of reading comprehension 
will be one of my goals. Since I an- 
ticipate that questions concerning results 
will come my way from deans and 
other administrators who regard budget 
expenditures for reading as unnecessary, 
I have resolved to find out what I can 
about measurement of reading compre- 
hension. After an initial session with the 
Education Index 1 am ready to get 
down to business. 

From what I read during the first 
morning, it seems that there is really no 
problem at all. Paul Diederich, for ex- 
ample, describes available tests in this 
fashion: 


. . . I can see no serious problems in 
testing skill in reading. Objective tech- 
niques are available for getting at almost 
every aspect of investigation or analysis. 
One only has to apply seat of pants to seat 
of chair long enough to grind out the items. 
Anyway, if objective techniques fail us, we 
can always fall back on essay questions (6, 
p. 186). 


Eberhardt holds an opinion only 
slightly less optimistic. He says: 


Because of the primacy of reading in the 
educative process, more attention has been 
given to the development of tests of read- 
ing ability than to any other ability stressed 
in school work, Consequently, we have 
many valid and reliable standardized tests 


in this field (8, p. 39). 


Some satisfaction with present-day 
instruments for testing comprehension 
(they write like this) is expressed also 
by Greene. He points to the critica! re- 
views by experts of numerous standard- 
ized reading examinations which appear 
in Buros’ Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book and says that a teacher browsing 
here should have little difficulty in 
choosing an appropriate test (10, p. 
394). Traxler notes that most widely- 
used tests of comprehension have relia- 
bilities of .go or higher (I take it that 
this figure indicates something good) 
(21). 

Just before lunch time I find that 
Paul Witty believes one standardized 
test is adequate to meet average class- 
room needs, but he warns against at- 
taching too much significance to stand- 
ardized tests (23, p. 214). There is a 
certain ominous ring to this statement, 
but I hurry on to Luella Cole, who 
reassures me. Indeed, she declares that 
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the best measure of comprehension “is 
obtained through the use of a well- 
constructed standardized test of read- 
ing ability” (4, p. 203). In a well con- 
structed test, she continues, questions 
should not introduce any new terms, and 
tests should not only be based on large 
norms but should also show large inter- 
vals between medians for successive 
grades (8). Some of this seems a bit 
technical to me. 

After a pleasant and leisurely lunch, 
I return to my task. Evidently all that 
remains is for me to locate an acceptable 
standardized test. Another article by 
Traxler gives me some clues. There are 
two types of tests of comprehension, 
he says. One type is a summary test 
with “broadly diagnostic aspects.” Such 
tests generally measure comprehension 
and vocabulary, comprehension and rate 
of reading, or comprehension, rate, and 
vocabulary. Some tests of this kind 
suitable for use in college are the Nel- 
son-Denny, the Traxler Silent Reading 
Tests, the Minnesota Reading Exami- 
nation for College Students, and the 
Cooperative English Comprehension 
Tests. A second type is specifically diag- 
nostic with regard to comprehension. Of 
this variety, the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test and the SRA Record are recom- 
mended (19, p. 145). 

Another source mentions additional 
tests: the Van Wagenen Reading Scales, 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute Test of General Educational De- 
velopment, and the Van Wagenan- 
Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Si- 
lent Reading Abilities, “which is very 
long and primarily diagnostic” (14, p. 
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121). With so many good short tests, 
I see no reason for using a long one. 
Besides, all I want to do is measure 
achievement. Of what interest to me 
is a test “primarily diagnostic?” 

Just as I am about to close the book, 
a line jumps out at me: “There has yet 
to be constructed an entirely satisfactory 
silent-reading test... .” I read on and 
note some of the questions I apparently 
should be asking myself when choosing 
an examination for my reading group. 
These are some of those questions: Are 
directions clear? Are any of the mul- 
tiple-choice answers debatable? Does 
the test actually test what it says it 
does? Is it on the proper level of difh- 
culty? Does it test the vocabulary and 
subject matter I want tested? There 
are many more questions of this kind. 
All of them seem reasonable. I decide 
to look over several standardized tests 
rather carefully before buying any. 

Evidently, then, standardized tests 
don’t all measure the same types of 
reading ability. One writer in the 
School Review notes that he found only 
two types of reading tested in more 
than half of the great many tests he 
examined: “word meaning and para- 
graph comprehension (21). 


II 


I am somewhat reflective as I leave 
the library to drive home. It seems 
likely that 1 may want to examine 
other aspects of reading than word 
meaning and paragraph comprehension. 
If I have different objectives and use 
one of the tests mentioned by the 
School Review writer, what do the re- 
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sults mean? Wouldn’t a test, used in 
this fashion, be invalid? 

I spend a rather restless night, arise 
early, and return to the library. Going 
back to the first source examined the 
day before, I read it more carefully. 
I hadn’t noticed Diederich’s opinion of 
standardized tests. He thinks they 
aren’t sufficiently analytical; he con- 
structs his own tests (6). 

Babcock judges standardized tests 
very severely: 


The use of the standardized test is . . 
questionable, The utility of a standardized 
test in supplying valid, quantitative measures 
of progress toward specific objectives of a 
given course of study hinges on the com- 
petency of judges in the matter of relevant 
item selection, Since probably no two 
courses of study have identical objectives, 
the use of standardized tests as the critical 
measures of achievement in specific courses 
is relative to the correspondence of estab- 
lished local norms for the test and norms 
upon which the test was standardized. 
(3, P. 55)- 

Another opinion of standardized tests 
isn’t very encouraging, either. This 
writer says that: 


1) they often include poorly worded 
questions, 

2) their format leaves much to be de- 
sired, 

3) they offer an uncontrollable advan- 
tage to the test-wise, 

4) they call for a quick change of read- 
ing habits which may or may not be 
parallel to reading ability, 

5) they are often too specialized or too 
short, and 

6) they reveal great ambiguity of di- 
rections (16). 


Witty joins the chorus with an 
opinion that most standardized tests of 
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reading comprehension are too brief 
and too unvaried (22). Another man 
reports that some standardized tests 
don’t even measure comprehension, 
though they claim to; they measure 
rate (18, pp. 12-29). This deception 
seems particularly sneaky to me. Noth- 
ing like it ever came up in Old Norse. 

Ammons and Hieronymus have this 
to say: 

Present tests of reading at the college 
level seem to lack reliability and hence 
validity. Their ceilings are too low and the 
choice of subjects has been made on our in- 
adequate a Priori basis. Tests which are 
presumed to measure essentially the same 
effects of reading ability show low correla- 
tion. New or revised college reading tests 
are needed (2, p. 456). 

Well! 

All right, Pll make up my own ob- 
jective tests. But one man in North 
Carolina notes that “Unwise and re- 
peated use of . . . objective tests tends 
to stifle real comprehension” (12, p. 
15). I certainly don’t want to do that! 
Here’s Luella Cole again admonishing 
me not to construct tests of reading 
comprehension myself and advising me 
to rely on those tests constructed by 
experts (4, p. 204). From another 
source, “Objective-type tests represent 
a misleading over-simplification of the 
reading process.” (14, p. 135). 

At lunch I sneer at the goulash, leave 
the house with my wife in tears, and 
refrain from kicking my dog only be- 
cause I do not own one. 


Ill 


Diederich had mentioned falling back 
on the essay if necessary, and I con- 
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sider next this possibility. However, I 
remember all those staff meetings in 
which we wrangled and bickered over 
evaluation of essay examinations, and 
I recall the somewhat gloomy attitude 
toward the essay we encountered when 
we went to the professional journals 
for help (1, p. 11). Our departmental 
evaluation expert had said that there 
was hope for awhile that the British 
would accomplish something in their 
attempts to make the essay a satisfactory 
measure of achievement, but Hartog 
died, and there’s no one to take his 
place. 

Perhaps the picture isn’t completely 
black. One authority on reading sug- 
gests use of 


... The relatively unstructured situation 
in which the reader is free to react to a 
reading passage in his own idiosyncratic 
way instead of being forced by directions or 
an objective test to make use of several pro- 
posed answers, His free response shows 
whether he adjusts his method of reading to 
the particular kind of material, whether he 
grasps the author’s thought and is able to 
convey it accurately to others, what he con- 
siders important, how he organizes and 
relates the ideas gained from the passage. It 
also reveals something about his purpose in 
reading and his tendency to go off on his 
own personal tangent as he reads” (17, 


p. 15). 


There are other subjective means 
of measuring reading comprehension 
which I might consider. There are inter- 
views, questionnaires, inventories, open 
book examinations, and informal (per- 
haps oral) tests. Examination of course 
notes and similar observational tech- 
niques have been used (21). As a 
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matter of fact, I think we could make 
better use of observation as a measur- 
ing device in many classes. Oh, yes, 
Conant describes some interesting possi 
bilities for the case study as a means 
of measuring improvement in reading 
comprehension (5). 

I’ve always liked the open bock 
examination. It gives a student the op- 
portunity to see relationships between 
facts and the whole, to utilize facts to 
solve problems, and otherwise to dem- 
onstrate comprehension in ways some 
other measures don’t permit (17). Of 
course, we’re also testing his expres- 
sional ability as shown in his essay or 
speech about the material he has read. 

Just now I’ve found some statements 
that may do a great deal toward help- 
ing me out of my dilemma. Here’s one 
in which Lindquist cautions about 


1) the imdirect character of all mental 
measurement, 

2) the lack of generally accepted, ob- 
jective, and meaningful definition of 
the things to be measured, 

3) the limited sampling of behavior- 
situations upon which the measures 
are based. 

4) the unintentional measurement of ir- 
relevant factors, 

5) the nature of the measuring scales 
employed, 

6) the fluctuating character of the in- 
dividual’s. mental, emotional, or 


physiological state (13, p. 9). 


I feel that those ideas will be of 
great benefit to me during the next 
year. I appreciate, too, the way Ebel 
has provided for me to escape the fight 
between those who claim that the sub- 
jective means of measurement is the 
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only good one and those who swear by 
the objective test. He says: “The notion 
that either the essay or the objective 
test has unique advantages not possessed 
by the other is not justified by any evi- 
dence now available.” (7, p. 160). 

The statement I like most, I suppose, 
and the one I plan to fall back on when- 
ever the deans start asking me ques- 
tions is this one: “Test results cannot 
ever completely describe the behavior 
under observation or compare essen- 
tially unique individuals.” (9, p. 53). 

Well, I think I know more now 
about measurement than I did a few 
days ago. I’ve really started to look 
forward to the coming year. There are 
a few minor questions I'll have to an- 
swer, but I don’t anticipate any trouble. 

The questions? Oh, yes. 

1) What is reading comprehension? 

2) What aspects of it do I want to 
test? 

3) What will the results mean? 

4) What will I do with the results 
after I get them? 
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IDEAS 
LouisE Darcy 


Ideas, like brown bulbs in the fall, 
Often lie within the mind, 

Buried there through many months, 
Then resurgently we find 


That they sprout and burst in bloom, 
Like the daffodils in spring, 
Bringing to a barren hour 

Their creative flowering. 





Some ‘*Misconcepted”’ Ideas about 


‘Hire Education’’ 


and a **Pancreas’’ 


for the Problem 


Jesse Bier 


I 


N” LONG AGO a parent who was des- 

perate about her daughter’s 
chances of passing the freshman English 
course at a large university in the Rocky 
Mountains wrote an urgent letter to the 
girl’s instructor, a colleague of mine. It 
was an absolute necessity, she wrote, that 
the girl, placed in school at great expense 
to her family of moderate means, pass 
the course with a grade of C or better. 
The solicitous parent expressed her 
strong concern for her daughter’s efhi- 
cient progress through—and, we may 
suppose, out of—the first-year program. 
My friend wrote back that he, too, was 
concerned with the student’s failing 
grade, but only insofar as it was an in- 
dex to the girl’s state of education; he 
expressed, as unsatirically as possible, 
his commiseration for the student’s ap- 
parent incapacity to learn very much in 
the course. 

It seems to me that this exchange 
dramatizes the latent conflict of interests 
between a great segment of our public, 
on the one hand, and teachers of higher 
education, on the other. A good many 
parents expect the university to function 
in the manner in which the majority of 
our public high schools now function: 
they expect their children to be passed 


on the basis of physical presence alone 
in the classroom. Most college faculties, 
however, continue to regard students as 
something more than children, and they 
pass or fail their charges not on the 
basis of physical presence or mitigating 
background or outside pressures of any 
kind, but on the substantial basis of true 
mental attendance and academic per- 
formance. One group views the expen- 
sive four years of schooling as an invest- 
ment for the diploma; the other regards 
the time as a period of years in which, 
at the cost of energy as well as money, 
the beginnings of an education may be 
encouraged, 

Between the two positions, the utili- 
tarian and the quaint, sits the average 
American student, who is sensitive only 
to the marvelous irreality of his situa- 
tion. More often than not he finds that, 
in order to please his college mentors, 
he must compromise both the doctrinal 
values he brings with him from home 
and the marginal hopes he nutures, him- 
self, for some pure fun at school. But 
he sometimes discovers in the process, 
frequently to his deep surprise, his own 
capacities. And in these years, more than 
ever before, that is no mean accomplish- 
ment, 

I do not intend here to discredit the 
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idea of the practical advantages of a col- 
lege career, though I shall fave more to 
say on that score later. I understand that 
the college degree today is as important 
for future breadwinners, especially, as 
was the high school diploma fifteen 
years ago. And I sympathize with foot- 
ball felicity and the right of any stu- 
dent to his fair share of undergraduate 
good times. But I do want to suggest 
that it may be naive of us, possibly even 
disastrous for our future, to forget that, 
after all, there are academic standards to 
be maintained—not raised, simply main- 
tained—and that parents owe it to them- 
selves to understand the expanding im- 
plications of that idea for our society 
today. 

But what, these parents inquire first, 
is so difficult about pleasing the English 
Department of a typical American uni- 
verity (a department representative of 
the university faculty at large where, 
ideally, every member is a professor of 
good English)? John and Mary, who 
are as good as anybody, often have to 
suffer the consequences of inordinate, pic- 
ayunish, and frequently ridiculous stand- 
ards of instruction. And, this public in- 
quires in the second place, what is so 
important anyway about the relative de- 
tails or “trivialities” of such instruction 
or education? 

I should answer the first question by 
saying, traditionally enough, that the 
demands of the average instructor of 
English language are demands for a 
modicum of literacy, acquired by a disci- 
plined and objective exercise of normal 
human attention. And I should add that, 
considering the slight training provided 
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nowadays by the overwhelming number 
of our secondaty schools—intimidated by 
the same parents, and succumbing—our 
répreseritative parent is correct: our de- 
mands in college aré too difficult. I be- 
lieve, howevér, that the demands and 
standards must remain. And I believe 
that John and Mary have got to prove 
themselves. 


Il 


We are all aware of the wealth of 
confident ignorance that many of our 
students bring with them, titillating ex- 
amples of which have long filled the 
notebooks of college instructors across 
the nation. Nevertheless, I want to ex- 
amine some freshman errors, not simply 
to catalogue them in a spirit of whimsy, 
but to see through these mistakes to a 
few of their unholy causes. There may 
be something therapeutic in that. Cer- 
tainly, one must laugh, lest he weep, 
over these confusions. But I am rather 
forced to reproduce a number of illumi- 
nating samples of linguistic error, what- 
ever the reaction, because, like others, I 
feel that language reveals intimately and 
unmistakably our processes of mind. And 
those processes of mind contain our col- 
lective future. If parents, as well as 
teachers, are made aware of the problem, 
with a few of its significant ramifications, 
the conflict of interests I have alluded to 
may be lessened considerably, and we 
may all get on with our responsible 
preparation in life. 

It is enough, perhaps, to say that such 
confusion as “historical” with “hysteri- 
cal,” “unkept” with “unkempt,” “blaze” 


’ 


with “blasé,” “pancreas” with “pana- 
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cea,” ad infinitum, can be explained as 
mere confusions of sound, an unknown 
word identified with a similar known 
word in the student’s vocabulary. The 
same explanation might be passed for 
such entertaining variants as the “course 
girl” who had no benefit of a “college 
carrier” with which to “surcome” her 
troubles in life. But she is, perhaps, in 
a better situation than that “gentileman” 
who had to study “ignorant chemistry” 
during his “hire education,” and who 
upon graduation married a “sprouse” for 
the usual reason of “championship.” 
“Mere” spelling or sound confusion? I 
maintain that, disturbed students aside, 
where the psychological flaw in students 
who are of age is constant, and that is a 
surprisingly frequent state of affairs, the 
failure in systematically linking the hear- 
ing (and seeing) of words to the intel- 
lectual grasp of them as discrete entities 
signals a total vagrancy of mind, a va- 
grancy that is cultural and therefore con- 
demnable. And when our student uses 
“unloosen” when he really means “un- 
tie,” we have deeper matter. In such a 
case there is more than an instance of 
illogical leveling taking place; there is 
a fundamentally subjective view of 
words implied. And here lie our major 
danger and concern, for the matter is far 
from being academic or trivial. 

I hope I know as well as the next that 
language is in a state of constant flux 
and is made and recreated by ordinary 
people, all of them ideally separate and 
vital individuals, But I am not here sub- 
mitting instances of the personal, often 
conscious idiosyncrasy, or of the wit, that 
gives us a good new word or expression. 
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I am referring to that uncreative, largely 
unconscious, subjective view of words 
which is pure, devastating inaccuracy. It 
is inaccuracy which shows a heedlessness 
of words as things in themselves and 
which betrays the mind, The student 
who made the mistake I mentioned last 
could not understand the error after I 
pointed it out to him. The word still 
meant its opposite to Aim, and that was 
enough. With time, I can probably ex- 
plain the particular slip to him, but how 
am I to educate him to a general under- 
standing respect for the objective count- 
ers of the real world about him and apart 
from him, a world his undisciplined sub- 
jectivity and often wilful ignorance vio- 
lates continually? 

But possibly I strain in my analysis. 
Perhaps I draw my conclusions in too 
generalized a manner? When an enter- 
ing student in my literature course 
writes, after I myself have used a sem- 
blance of the term in a lecture, that a 
certain preposterous character in a Dick- 
ens novel is a mere “blackboard char- 
acter,” he is just slipping verbally, too? 
Yet I insist that such matters turn out 
to be crucial, not casual. I concede that 
the student’s failure was a failure of 
memory. He forgot the word “card- 
board,” and, sitting as he was in class, 
recalling only the suffix of the term he 
had heard, he inevitably used the school- 
room word, “blackboard.” Simple. But 
I do not believe I quibble when I sug- 
gest that there never should have been 
a failure of memory because there never 
should have been a question of memory 
in the first place. Do I indulge too subtle 
and refined a distinction when I ask of 
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a student, in the humanities at least, that 
he demonstrate a desire to be educated 
and not simply temporarily informed? 
“Never mind the term as such,” I say, 
“understand me. Write it some other 
way, if you want, but show me you 
understand.” The student, however, is 
there to “pass” the course—C or better. 
And this, he enjoys believing, can be 
done by getting verbal handles to the 
material by which, if the handles haven’t 
broken in the meanwhile, he may even- 
tually give the material back to me. 
There is no question of an attending and 
attentive mind. 

We combat in “higher” education a 
terribly confining subjectivism and an 
illiterate attitude, and we perceive both 
these ogres through students’ simple but 
significant linguistic mistakes. It comes, 
for instance, as a revelation to a high 
percentage of students in both regular as 
well as remedial courses that colloquial 
expression is not the only kind in use, 
nor infallibly accurate. I am not shocked 
or abused by that. But when I do ob- 
serve, for example, that in the colloquial 
request for “a hot cup of coffee” the 
adjective is, in fact, misplaced and when 
a representative student makes a stub- 
born case for it the wrong way anyhow, 
what am I to conclude? More often than 
not he is not acting the folk champion of 
the vernacular and is merely resistant to 
correct grammatical construction and 
even logic. He resists on the strength of 
the fact that he always says what he says 
the way he says it. One wants very much 
to believe in the student’s sense of high 
humor in such instances, But he comes 
to represent, all too simply, the Ameri- 
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can who lacks all linguistic tradition, 
schooled but uneducated as he is today, 
as he lacks, perhaps, all sense of the vital 
past, too. His standard is a damagingly 
subjective one again, hostile to conven- 
tional reason and form, criteria we have 
to grow up to—if only to know what we 
can later safely repudiate, and why. 

We need less spoiled adult children in 
our bigger and more demanding world. 
I would add our more taxing world, ex- 
cept that I fear being accused of inad- 
vertence, But, at any rate, let me say 
this. If we accept the innocent confusion 
of words and concepts and the inevitable 
confinement of mind in little children as 
amusing or charming, we react the same 
way to the errors of our big children 
only at great risk. In the latter case, the 
fetching innocence becomes dangerous 
ignorance, the charming limitations 
harden into a veritable cell-block of con- 
sciousness. The world asks more and 
more urgently for free, democratic 
minds. We have heard that over and 
over again, and we applaud the adjec- 
tives. But we are tending to forget the 
noun that is so well and deservedly 
qualified, the many minds that must dis- 
cover or rescue the world’s sense. 

For there is a world of objective sense 
that demands our disciplined attention. 
There’s much madness too, but that has 
never justified an irrational approach. 
Mere associations or unstudied coinci- 
dences of sound are not true substitute 
mechanisms of adjustment to that world. 
I do not want all at once to anatomize 
man’s history, but I think that some of 
the things I have so far criticized consti- 
tute a pattern of reflexive mental be- 
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havior that has doomed whole peoples 
more than once before now. We need 
very pressingly to develop reflective, not 
reflexive, behavior in our times, espe- 
cially in our western society where each 
man now automatically demands his 
place. If one is born to his legal rights, 
he still needs a genuinely educated atti- 
tude and disposition to justify his moral 
claim fully—and to preserve himself 
and his society, lest we all inherit the 
sound and the fury only. I argue that 
he must, after all, learn the sense to pass 
muster. “Lassitude” is ‘not the opposite 
of “longitude,” no matter where you 
live; and Congress is not composed of 
“Senators and Republicans,” no matter 
how you vote. Off-hand, most of us do 
not leave college (“congradulations!”) 
to take our place in the “social whirl,” 
turbulent as the activities outside the ivy 
walls may be nowadays; at any rate, the 
chances are that we don’t do so “great- 
fully,” even if we’ve had our troubles in 
the “Rural Officers Train Corps.” 

And there are distinctions in the 
world, among which we must learn to 
discriminate for understanding and even 
for enjoyment. If we want to “look 
over” a certain movie, when we really 
want to “overlook” it, well, then we had 
better not tell anybody else about our 
decision. We do not run the risk of 
merely poor communication either, but 
of confounding our private selves when 
we try to “relay” instead of “relate” a 
story. Perhaps we make up our own 
proverbs and think that “money is the 
root of everything.” We believe we are 
correcting our primary nonsense, as a 
student of mine did when he proceeded 
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to amend the distortion—brilliantly, per- 
haps—to “money is the route of every- 
thing.” His baseless imagination serves 
him in a fashion, but he continues to 
fracture his mind, compounding a fail- 
ure in memory with one in common 
sense. The enormity of his disability lies 
in the fact that after a while he cannot 
conceive of a common sense at all. 

Our young people often seek mastery 
by viewing synonyms as identities, by 
freely reducing everything about them 
to a sameness. There is certainly an il- 
lusion of power in such a view, and that 
is temporarily attractive; but one must 
grow in quite another direction, toward 
a humble sense of complexity and of the 
necessity for accurate differentiation 
wherever possible. A student writes on 
his paper: “After the steps outlined have 
been assumed [taken?] in a fashionable 
[acceptable? prescribed? ] manner, the 
researcher should take all the available 
material and surmise  [consider?— 
study?] it as a neutral performer [ob- 
server! ].” This writer is exercising new 
vocabulary, and the instructor ought to 
be prudent in his criticism. And yet, 
clearly enough, this student, too, reck- 
less to demonstrate illusory new-found 
freedoms and thereby typical of the Ro- 
mantic half of our national consciousness, 
has not fundamentally engaged the out- 
side world as it is represented by the real 
exigencies of language. Freedom is not 
swinging on a perch in a private cage; it 
subsists in part in satisfying the controls 
of invisible public authorities in the wide 
open spaces of the world. Even if one 
plans not to soar anyplace and wants only 
to drive on level roads, he has to have a 
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kind of licence for that, too. When he 
will have confronted and understood in 
all its objective force such a general idea, 
which I try to convey in the most pro- 
saic figures at hand for pragmatic Ameri- 
cans, he will be, in all the truth of the 
pun, a considerable degree beyond ig- 
norance and beyond intellectual adoles- 
cence. The demands for literacy are, in 
the end, demands for a life-understand 
ing in its most rudimentary aspects: a 
difficult but rewarding course. 

I have couched my observations so far 
in tones of the categorical imperative, 
but I dare say it is not my tone that may 
not yet be convincing to some, but my 
matter. Perhaps we discuss unrelated 
symptoms, and not the central problems? 
And yet when we ask the leading ques 
tions about higher education in our 
country, I think the answers we get con- 
form to implications I have already tried 
to draw from some small “trivial” mat- 
ters. Let me, by way of an introductory 
definition of college education, attempt 
to answer the second and deeper question 
about the importance of such higher in- 
struction. 


Iil 


Just why must the son or daughter re- 
ceive his or her degree, after all? (Either 
way we answer, the verb, as a com- 
pulsive, seems right.) For two reasons, 
it appears. From the point of view of 
too many parents, straitened one way or 
another: to get a good job and a good 
place in society. That is commendable. 
And what precisely, now from a more or 
less elevated point of view, is the good 
job and what the good place? It seems 
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to me we must inevitably talk of the 
whole job of living in whatever place 
that happens to come to us in our days, 
and nothing less than that. Even if we 
shock ourselves for the moment by con- 
sidering 90% of all our schools, high 
and low, as institutions that basically 
keep our youngsters off the street, or— 
higher up—let us say, mere social-center 
colleges that lead young people to their 
future mates, our concern would remain 
serious. For how could we be sure of 
properly placing these youths back into 
society and back into our familial moulds 
unless they had been educated to some 
of the real exigencies and pleasures and 
meanings of the world, and had not 
merely been kept in custody al] that 
wasted time? If we continue to look at 
education on its lowest theoretical terms, 
even the crucial question of whom to 
marry comes to rest upon the answer to 
the question of who we are or have be- 
come. My contention is nothing less than 
this: our whole happiness, even health, 
depends ultimately upon the true de- 
gree and state of our education. And 
most of us must get a large part of that 
education more or less formally, having 
to give the task our disciplined attention 
and occasionally our deepest will. 
There is a second popular reason why 
our sons and daughters must receive 
their university diploma these days. It 
involves the fact that the vaunted de- 
gree is a sign of certification, a ticket-of- 
admission to the wider class of the out 
side world. Many parents in our country 
seem desperately to need some such 
sign of certification stamped on their 
children, apparently that they may re 
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gard their progeny as legitimate citizens 
in good standing. And it is mostly these 
uncertain parents, with their children 
often like them, who are sure to find 
themselves hostile to college tutors, who 
insist, for their part, on the substance of 
education and not the sign. Smal] wonder 
at any “conflict of interests”! 

I try to imagine how the specific 
mother about whom I wrote in the in- 
troduction to these pages would react 
to a revealing error of her own daugh- 
ter. The girl—like all children (only 
older) who indulge mere analogy—de- 
fined “entity” as “a serious military 
man.” Why? It took her instructor some 
time to discover the elusive connection 
in the student’s mind. Her father hap- 
pens to be a career officer in the Army, 
who frequently speaks, when the deroga- 
tory fit drops upon him, of those inept 
drafted “non-entities” under his com- 
mand! 

My colleague was as much interested 
as the parent in the daughter’s grade, 
but interested in it as an indication of 
the girl’s true progress and develop- 
ment. Working as he was with the stu- 
dent both to resume her whole secondary 
education and to add to that some con- 
vincing college level performance—difh- 
cult but customary as that freshman as- 
signment now is—he was stringent in 
his elementary demands, and he opposed 
himself to all extraneous considerations. 
I feel certain that, if the nature of his 
work is understood by all concerned, 
there will be more power to all parties. 

In our country today we are in the 
midst of a phenomenal experiment: not 
to educate the truly educable, who have 
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always thirsted and hungered after 
knowledge and understanding, but to 
bring the other mass of young Ameri- 
cans to a realization of the substance 
rather than the sign of education. Some 
of this mass can not be helped to better 
themselves and their time; they are 
simply unable and constitutionally im- 
pervious to what goes on in class. They 
will continue thinking of “lexicon” as 
“a little fairy,” continue purchasing 
their “stimulated” pearls, and continue 
writing their examinations and themes 
“legibly” when they have been asked to 
do so “literately.” They simply do not 
know the difference, But the greater 
percentage of average American col- 
legiates—more average, it is true, the 
more of them there are nowadays—are 
redeemable and can pass at last. At the 
ages of seventeen or more, they can 
learn what they should have learned at 
home and in secondary and elementary 
school as the rewarding attitude toward 
education. And they can catch up quickly, 
under demand, on the words and ways 
of the world, often astonishing them- 
selves in the process. They can know 
the difference. They can, if you will, 
learn to learn, and not simply memorize. 
They can appreciate the conceptual dis- 
tinction between “blackboard” and “card- 
board,” and they can know that there 
can never be a “pancreas” to human 
affairs by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion and especially if they, themselves, 
do not at last desire their own fulfill- 
ment. 

I believe the experiment will be ulti- 
mately successful and that more of our 
students will become educable and then 
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enlightened, that more and more of the 
mass will become less and less of the 
mass. Not that a general hospitality to 
education will lead us all to some com- 
mon Paradise. But that the frequent 
disguises of modern ignorance behind 
today’s cap and gown will not give us a 
single chance to escape the various hells 
and tides of high water that threaten 
all people more than ever before. We 
want fair chances, if not for absolute 
salvation, at least for some purgatorial 
stability. To maintain those chances in 
our democratic western society we re- 
quire from all quarters a real under- 
standing of what the true problems of 
education imply. 

In America, particularly, we need to 
demolish the idea that there can be 
extraneous consideration, that, for ex- 
ample, to succeed we must approach 
somebody and not learn something. 
When, furthermore, I argue for toler- 
ance of the considerable job of the rep- 
resentative university instructor in our 
country today—especially instructors in 
English, where the grammar of almost 
everything is apparently on the cur- 
riculum—I argue mainly for the free- 
dom from pressure, subtle or otherwise, 
to which he is entitled. I argue for its 
adoption in the lower levels of our 
school systems, too, where initial word- 
blindness and protracted basic illiteracy 
of all kinds often subdue the mind be- 
yond hope of subsequent rescue. I argue 
for the inordinate, picayunish, ridicu- 
lous—but realistic—standards we must 
allow our instructor, even demand of 
him. And this is why. So that he may 
have a chance to recover in our youth 
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the big little things of mind; to reas- 
sert discipline (there is no such word 
anymore—there is “over-discipline” and 
“freedom”) and return it to its rightful 
place in our vocabulary and mentality; 
to cultivate in the student a recognition 
of what simple competence is, and then 
perhaps excellence; to nurture in him an 
elementary sense of discrimination, in 
his emotions, of all things, as well as in 
his thought and vocabulary; and in 
these ways to activate his will to learn 
more and more. Certainly there is a 
predictable amount of initial student re- 
sistance to such requirements, and that 
has never been, on any level, surprising 
in itself, What is appalling is his con 
tinued hostility and perhaps heightened 
resistance today, together with his 
parents’ great indignation, to the central 
goals of the education he says he wants 
and needs. I find myself yearning to 
come across another sentence like the 
one I encountered from a very poorly 
educated Spanish-American boy in a 
night-time extension course I once taught 
in one of our large western cities: “I 
can’t writting very well, but I’m trying 
the best what I hard.” There, at least, 
rising from its comic depths, is an atti- 
tude that can be commended to a fair 
share of our standard middle class Amer- 
ican students and their families. 

I argue for a cessation of the hostility 
and resistance to the central ideas of 
education too many of the public dis- 
play, as faculties have seen this latent 
hostility in parental letters and visits and 
have met the increasing resistance in 
class. I ask for a modification of certain 
characteristic but detrimental nationa] 
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values and cross-purposes, so that we 
may all effectively contribute to the 
widest pedagogic experiment in our his- 
tory. 

I believe it is possible to gain a higher 
education for an enormous segment of 
our population and not to refer to the 
elevation above sea-level of our respec- 
tive alma maters when we say so. But 
it will be progressively difficult to 
achieve and perhaps impossible unless 
the whole public, now sending more and 
more of its sons and daughters to col- 
leges, actively reinforces the effort that 
must be made in and out of English 
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courses. But made particularly in that 
first bugaboo of students and professors 
alike, the freshman language program, 
required now by almost all our universi- 
ties everywhere and representing, I 
begin to think, a kind of microcosmos 
for the country. Without that primary 
understanding and moral support from 
the greatest number of the public—a 
kind of sympathy that could in time 
inform all levels of our educational sys- 
tem—the power of our democratic so- 
ciety is not secured and, as the freshman 
says dimly, we may very well all be 
“sinked.” 


“Society needs not only highly qualified engineers but men of high 
standards and great potentialities of all kinds. No degree of specializa- 
tion is an adequate substitute for the broadly cultivated mind. Engineer- 
ing competes with other professions and callings for the best. Let us 
settle for nothing less. Let us give engineers the best, broadest, most 
liberal education we can find. Let us find ways to inspire them to great 
effort and therefore great accomplishment.—HeEnry T. HE p, Presi- 


dent of Ford Foundation 
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Impatient for a Vision 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Impatient for a vision and a sign, 

I searched my parcel of the world, and seeing 
All as before, fireless in mass and line, 

I drew on inmost depths of stoic being. 


So many a time I rose and rayed around 

My wit’s poor lantern, and as foiled retreated 
To my rock’s core. And then I heard a sound 
As of a subterranean spring repeated: 


‘The sign and vision you so long to see 

Burn in the visible world you dream you saw; 

For all are miracles, flower and seed and tree, 
Worm, man and woman and the breath they draw.’ 


Now whether joy leaps up its highest height 
Through sheer rebound from deadliest desperation 
I know not, but I know I saw the night 

Washed with a morning wonder, saw Creation 


Anew enacted, saw as breath grew less, 

The mansion of all-being, the many-storeyed, 
Spire in a shine of everlastingness 

Like marble turned to music: and I gloried, 
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Expansion: A Paradox in Principle 


Paut ReEvEs 


I 


THE FACE of increasing student en- 
rollment, it would seem that one of 
the prime questions being debated by 
faculties and administrations in almost 
every college and university campus to- 
day is the very timely one: Should we 
expand? However, it might be more ac- 
curate to say that the great majority of 
the institutions in this country probably 
have agreed already to expand. The only 
question which remains, for them, is 
how much. 

As the economists are so fond of put- 
ting it, “this is an era of unprecedented 
prosperity.” And so, as it so often hap- 
pens in prosperous times, everything ex- 
pands. Why not colleges and universi- 
ties? In imagination we can see build- 
ings mushrooming and blossoming over- 
night here, there, everywhere—students 
crowding sidewalks, spilling over stair- 
ways, pushing into bulging classrooms— 
faculty and administrative staffs dou- 
bling, tripling in size, feverishly bring- 
ing the good word of education to the 
surging mass of hungry minds clamor- 
ing at the gates. Can we keep the gate 
shut? Can we conceive or justify an act 
or policy which would slam the door 
in the face of such a pleading, desperate 
mob? No! This is prosperity, we say. 
Unprecedented, we are told. And it is 
a delightful picture. 

But it is false, completely false. Why? 
Because we are in the middle of a busi- 


ness boom, but it is just that—a business 
boom—not @ Renaissance. A university 
or college is not a business that follows 
expansion policies in direct proportion to 
business cyclical movements up or down. 
Education, our commodity, is still an 
evanescent, subjective thing which deals 
with the intellect, the mind. A_busi- 
ness boom does not denote a rise in in- 
tellectual capacity, and only an intel- 
lectual boom, so to speak, can (or 
should) affect the growth of our col- 
leges. 

Nevertheless, even in the light of 
these conclusions, here we find ourselves 
facing the thorny problem: Should we 
expand? And if so, how much and to 
what extent or degree should we an- 
ticipate such expansion, etc., etc. Many 
college teachers like myself are being 
asked by their administrations to com- 
ment on the coming expansion program, 
but it seems that no real comment is 
sought. In fact, it all seems so fright- 
fully certain that one cannot help but 
just gulp and nod. 

But should not this question be seri- 
ously pondered? Should anything be 
taken for granted at this time? In short, 
is there really only one answer to this 
question of expansion? A certain amount 
of expansion is always taking place, of 
course. Population numbers increase; 
more students, in turn, are eligible to 
receive a college education. This ex- 
pansion is normal, healthy, and familiar. 
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But this is not the kind of expansion 
facing us today. Part of it may be, but 
only a small part. We could adjust to 
this part and to this kind of expansion 
easily and smoothly, as we have done 
in the past. But the biggest part, by far, 
of the incoming rush is stemming from 
something entirely different, an ominous 
something which looks and sounds like 
nothing we have faced before. Some- 
how or other we must be able to see that 
in this latest rushing stampede there is 
a misconception of aims and principles 
staring us in the face. And it is this 
oncoming wave of eager students which 
has caused all our anxiety regarding ex- 
pansion, Institutions are staggering 
under the blow—populations are giving 
every sign of doubling, tripling in size, 
almost overnight. It is to accommodate 
these that we are frantically setting up 
machinery with which to effect wholesale 
expansion in almost every direction. It 
is this latest stampede, the causes of it, 
the apparent decision on our part to ex- 
pand our facilities to accommodate them 
which we should discuss here. The ques- 
tion—should we expand?—applies to 
this situation. And it is the answer to 
this question which interests us here. So 
let us look into this problem. 


Il 


First of all, before we can get directly 
to the question at hand, there are a few 
conclusions pertaining to the question 
of education itself that we shall have 
to make. We shall begin with some of 
these after we point out that there is 
a viewpoint which proposes that educa- 
tion for the masses is, in reality, educa- 
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tion for mone. It is important that we 
investigate here at this point what ex- 
actly is the logic of this statement, and 
it is this: There is a certain type of priv- 
ilege which, by its very nature, never 
can be given to groups or masses unless 
it is ascertained, for sure, that each 
member of that group is capable of de 
riving full effective value from the privi- 
lege being extended, Otherwise, as we 
shall see, nothing is ever really given 
or received, 

However, this is not true of all privi- 
leges. Take, for example, the privilege 
of free speech in America. We certainly 
never would defend the extension of 
this privilege on the ground that every 
member has shown himself personally 
deservant or capable of free speech. In 
fact, it has been forcefully brought to us 
at this very time that there are, indeed, 
many who might and do abuse this priv- 
ilege. Yet, as many have steadily main- 
tained, just because some few abuse a 
right, it is neither just nor logical to 
deny the privilege in question to all the 
others. Indeed, we claim that the privi- 
lege of free speech has been granted to 
all Americans because they are Ameri- 
cans and because this is the American 
way of life. In short, it is their dirth- 
right. 

What would be the results, however, 
if a privilege of the former type, a priv- 
ilege which, as we have described, de- 
mands that each and every individual 
be capable of deriving value from it 
before it can be extended—again we ask, 
what would be the results if such a privi- 
lege were to be confused with, and 
granted on, the basis of a one like free 
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speech, for instance, where no such ca- 
pability on the part of each and every 
member of the group is necessary? Of 
course, you can see immediately that 
nothing can actually stop us from grant- 
ing it, if we are determined to do so; for 
this is not where the impossibility lies. 
What we might not see so readily is that, 
were we to grant it on the wrong basis, 
the result could be cnly to destroy the 
value of the privilege; and, in many 
cases, not only destroy it for the incapa- 
ble in the group but for the capable as 
well. Of course, an example of such a 
privilege, and the one which we want to 
speak about here, is education. And edu- 
cation is a privilege. 

But now we are ready to make those 
few conclusions about education which 
we promised ourselves just a while back. 
For example, a privilege like education 
can be extended to groups or masses 
only if conditions are correct. Do we be- 
lieve, for instance, that each American 
is as personally capable of realizing the 
gift of education as are all other Ameri- 
cans? Or do we imply, by so favoring 
education for the masses, that personal 
capacity is not necessary, only citizen- 
ship—as in the case of free speech? 

My point is that while most of us 
would like to believe, or wish we could 
believe, the first possibility; we find, on 
the other hand, that we are, and have 
been acting on the second of these two 
possibilities. And this is the biggest mis- 
take we can make at this time! 

In the first place, education is a proc- 
ess implying certain capabilities on the 
part of anyone who would involve him- 
self in it. As such, whether we wish it 
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or not, education can be truthfully or 
successfully given only to those who 
are capable of attaining the process and 
its fruits, The statement, therefore, that 
education for everybody is, in reality, 
education for none, merely tries to point 
out that education, by its very synonym- 
ity with capability, can be granted only 
on the principle of personal capability. 
And since it is unrealistic to say that 
everybody in America is capable of en- 
gaging a college education successfully, 
there remains only the second principle 
for us, upon which to grant the privilege 
of education to all Americans—viz., 
citizenship within the United States. 


Ill 


But what happens when we grant edu- 
cation on such a mistaken concept? The 
first result which comes most readily 
to my mind is in regards to the obvious 
paradox which even now is facing Amer- 
ican universities—the paradox of their 
viewing education, on the one hand, as 
a unique achievement, and, on the other 
hand, as everybody’s birthright. This 
is indeed a tough problem for those of 
us in the college classroom who are hav- 
ing to make good the promise of edu- 
cation so freely given. In fact, it is my 
very definite opinion that this paradox 
has already begun its disrupting work, a 
point which brings us to yet another 
problem stemming from the same 
source. 

I mean to call attention to the un- 
conscious, almost instinctive, attitude 
shown by many students that it is their 
inalienable right to be in the college 
classroom. And were we to raise the 
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standards and bar some of them, I am 
sure that they would look upon our 
action as an infringement of one of 
their inviolable guarantees. Neverthe- 
less, many of these are indifferent stu- 
dents who make the average grade of 
C (the most ambigious, meaningless, 
therefore useful symbol, under the cir- 
cumstances, in the whole of educational 
semantics) with only the most mild, 
token attempts at work or study. But 
here again, were we to tell them that 
the standards which are now allowing 
them to pass with a mild, watered-down 
grade are entirely too low, they would 
probably look at us with a mixture of 
disbelief and outright laughter. They 
have been drummed into college by an 
enthusiastic fanfare of education for 
everybody—in fact, they have been im- 
pressed with the idea that it ,is their 
right. What then are they to expect of 
an institution which will raise its stand- 
ards to a point where they, and a large 
number of their acquaintances and 
friends, will be barred or rejected? 
Something somewhere would be radi- 
cally wrong, as they would see it. In 
short, why sell education to them as.a 
birthright one time, then reverse the 
situation, once they enter school, by sell- 
ing it to them all over again, this time 
as a unique achievement which demands 
high standards and high capability? It 
is paradoxical and they know it! What 
is worse, we as teachers know it, and we 
must be pardoned for lacking the 
strength or courage to make the one 
viewpoint stick in the embarrassing pres- 
ence of the other. Result? They go on to 
graduate as they have every reason to 
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believe they will—a “typical C student.” 

But a C student, even though weak, 
is not too bad, we are told. And under 
normal circumstances this would be, no 
doubt, true. Yet consider these facts: 1) 
a C student only because standards are 
not high enough, really a very poor 
specimen of the educated man, and 2) 
a C student because he does not see edu- 
cation as a unique achievement. And here 
is the point of the utmost importance: 
he may very well be stimulated, under 
different circumstances, to B or even A 
work, were it not for the fact that sel- 
dom can anyone be stimulated over a 
right which he has taken for granted. 
Historically, man has shown himself 
frequently interested in only keeping 
his inalienable rights, seldom interested 
in making sure that he remains wort/y 
of them. And so we see our mistaken 
concepts of education compound error 
upon error, 

But does it end there. No, definitely 
not. There is still the capable student. 
What happens to him? Why do we say 
that, if education is granted en masse, 
there will be education for none—not 
even for him? It will be education for 
none because, by preparing for each in 
coming tidal wave of enrollment 
brought on by this fanfare, education is 
in reality commiting itself to the propo- 
sition that it cam educate everybody. 
This commitment, in turn, will weigh 
heavily on us, of course, and soon it will 
be seen that to keep the whole matter 
from reducing itself into a complete fi- 
asco, we will be forced to “adjust” our 
principles to allow these numbers to 
graduate and, therefore, to think them- 
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selves educated. But it will be this little 
action on our part that will most cer- 
tainly be the death blow, for such ad- 
justment of principles will have to be 
most certainly downward; and, sooner 
or later, it will be seen that graduation 
from an American institution of learn- 
ing is far from any guarantee of educa- 
tion. In essence, we will find ourselves 
in a position much like a merchant who 
has promised each and every customer 
a wonderful free chicken dinner only to 
find, once an enormous crowd gathered 
at his doors, that he indeed mistook his 
abilities to produce his promised gift. 
Results? He feeds them all chicken 4 
la king—in fact, chicken for none. What, 
then, will we say, in comparable straits, 
about the foolish maxim that a college 
education is everybody’s birthright? Just 
what a few are frantically trying to tell 
us now—that education for all is edu- 
cation for none! And yet if we wait, it 
will be too late. Jt is important that we 
inform every young American boy and 
girl now that the only right which can 
be granted in regards to education is 
the right to compete with others for the 
chance to enter a university; that learn- 
ing, contrary to public belief, is a unique 
process, involving personal capabilities, 
not @ give-away prize assured him by a 
well-meaning but mistaken society; that 
the only right he shall have is the op- 
portunity to show himself worthy 
of engaging the problem of higher 
education with some good chance of 
SUCCESS. 

Yet with all these factors working 
against the doctrine of education for 
everybody, it is becoming obvious that 
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many educators throughout the country 
have either failed to understand or re- 
fused to see these arguments and what 
they mean. Education for the masses, 
as a doctrine and path of action, has 
continued to steamroll over the country. 
Increasing evidence points to the possi- 
bility that education is being sold to the 
average American boy and girl by some 
very fallacious, high-pressured sales talk. 
In short, education for everybody, or 
more precisely, anybody is being enthu- 
siastically held forward as another won- 
derful example of our progressive times. 


IV 


Perhaps it would seem that we have 
gone pretty far afield, but it is only now 
that we can come to the question which 
we asked at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion—viz., should we expand? 

The answer is: if by expanding we 
commit ourselves to the fallacy of a 
college education for everybody, then 
no! we definitely should mot expand; 
if by expanding we lose the opportunity 
to raise our standards which, in too 
many cases, already have been battered 
down too low by the crushing push of 
students clamoring to enter for the ed- 
ucation which they have been told is 
their “right,” then no! we definitely 
should not expand. Again, if by expand- 
ing we fail to instill, in the students who 
are admitted, a more effectively moti- 
vated basis for study and for work—in 
short, if by expanding we negate in the 
student’s mind the principle that educa- 
tion is a unique achievement, worthy of 
all the respect and talent which he can 
bring to bear on it, then again we must 
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say no! It is because of everyone of 
these reasons that we must refuse to ex- 
pand; and, if possible, refuse mow, be- 
fore it is too late. 

All these things and more, perhaps, 
one can see lie behind any answer that 
might be given to the question as we 
have asked it and are asking it of our- 
selves. It is a provocative question; at 
the same time, it is a misleadingly in- 
nocent appearing one, especially if we 
fail to see the many things which lie 
dependent for their life and meaning 
upon that answer which we are being 
asked to contemplate. 

We must see that our only hope lies 
in refusing to expand, even though we 
act in the face of an almost overwhelm- 
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ing demand to the contrary. For how 
can we do any differently? We in our- 
selves are not education, only educators. 
In this situation, no matter how press- 
ing, we must act only as the nature of 
our product will allow us to act, “over- 
whelming demands to the contrary” 
notwithstanding. For education is a cit- 
adel which, unlike most other fortresses, 
falls before the attack of the capable, 
though these be but a very few, just as 
surely as it will mever fall before the 
attack of a storming party whose only 
capability is sheer overwhelming num- 
bers. Such is the nature of our product. 
If we forget this, it may very well be 
we—the educators—who will fall under 
the press of overwhelming numbers. 


A study of a certain large midwestern state indicates that in Septem- 
ber 1953 there were twenty-six percent of the graduates of high schools 
of that year enrolled in colleges and universities in the state. “Of that 
group, forty-three percent were from the top quarter of the high 
school graduates in ability; twenty-eight percent were from the lower 
half.” If this picture holds for the nation it means that more than a 
quarter of the present college population comes from the lower half 
of the ability range while more than forty percent in the upper half 
are not receiving any advance training. 














Undergraduates’ Beliefs 


Jean WELLINGTON 


I 


ee into the past are the days 
when undergraduates aspired to en- 
lighten the world, alter it, take it by 
the toes and fling it into a better sphere. 
The days of the happy la-de-dah under- 
graduates will probably never return. 
Students today are a cautious lot, wor- 
ried, tentative. Sometimes they seem as 
care-worn as their grandfathers and a 
little bitter that life has to be like that. 

The former fire-setters and world- 
builders are quiet with living problem- 
filled lives. Nowadays they are very like 
undergraduates who are also quiet and 
often passive. Modern living has taught 
each age the dangers in tendering one’s 


deep beliefs to others. Undergraduates 


wonder at changing the world by sug- 
gesting their own fresh ideas, They mis- 
trust that such ideas exist; they hold 
that their particular views matter little. 
They often question even that they pos- 
sess any real beliefs. 

The road from the frenzied twenties 
has been long, and many of its lessons 
have been mastered already by the un- 
dergraduate to the point that he abides 
in a misty realm, wondering if he ought 
to admit to beliefs about anything, or if 
he should recount them to others. He 
fears so mightily that he may be con- 
sidered intolerant that he fails to ac- 
knowledge any very strong views even 
when he recognizes that he holds them. 
From “Hallelujah, let’s change the 


world and this is the way to change it,” 
we have arrived at, “I’m not sure this is 
right,” or, “Of course you may not 
agree with me.” From positive beliefs 
expressed loudly, flung to the tallest 
transmitters, at caution and skepticism 
about holding to any beliefs. The un- 
dergraduate today often flounders in a 
muddle, viewing indoctrination and 
transmission of beliefs as synonymous, 
and tolerance as believing that every- 
one is right. From the days when it 
mattered little to students what the 
other fellow thought, the years have 
born today’s notion that someone might 
suffer if positive beliefs were breathed 
aloud. 


Il 


The implications of this present state 
of the undergraduate are at least as 
dangerous as those of his predecessors. 
Aside from the fact that students no 
longer emerge from a university with 
great dreams upon which they purpose 
to build their world, their complete con- 
fusion about voicing their beliefs reaches 
out far into our future. 

There remains no doubt that the con- 
fusion of the undergraduate is a prod- 
uct of good intentions which lead to 
self-delusion. First, that by remaining 
mum or by holding only tentative be- 
liefs, he deals fairly with others. This 
delusion results because he fails to real- 
ize that he points up his beliefs just by 
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being himself, if in no other way. His 
yearning to be impartial, to be consid- 
ered by others a fair-minded individual, 
has caused him to lean backward, and to 
his own peril. Every day as they con- 
verse, choosing among possibilities, fav- 
oring one kind of person or idea over 
another, undergraduates fail to recog- 
nize that they are, in effect, demonstrat- 
ing their beliefs and values. 

There is a second delusion founded 
in good intentions—that in a democracy 
one ought not influence others to alter 
their beliefs, that this would be intoler- 
ance. Undergraduates envision no im- 
portant distinction between indoctrina- 
tion where a person learns only one 
possibility and must accept it, and ex- 
posure to many possibilities with free- 
dom of choice. They dwell in terror of 
force in making choices, and for this 
reason fail to suppose that influence in 
favor of one belief is suggestion and im- 
plies no threat of force. They give no 
credence to the concept that acquainting 
another with one’s beliefs is the heart of 
the democratic process, that through this 
exposure to many beliefs of many indi- 
viduals, a person is guided to determine 
his own wiser decision, At this point the 
whole matter becomes truly serious. 
Lack of understanding about beliefs is 
no whim of undergraduates. For in their 
sloppy thinking, they place an equal 
sign between indoctrination and offering 
one’s beliefs to another for considera- 
tion, between force and suggestion. 

Fear of indoctrination has induced 
students to climb the fence and to strad- 
dle it. Obviously, demonstrating one’s 
values means planting both feet on one 
side or the other. Undergraduates study 
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great ideas of great men, yet fail to 
discern that all leaders have stood firmly 
on their side of the fence and asserted 
repeatedly their beliefs. A student with 
open eyes must perceive that we are 
grateful to great men for their willing- 
ness to affirm their valuable beliefs. We 
still listen to Jesus, Socrates, Dante, 
Milton, Rousseau, Whitehead, Dewey. 

Since he admits to few beliefs, the 
undergraduate fails to understand when 
he is taught the importance of caring 
greatly about one’s beliefs, about the 
need to shout them from airplanes if 
necessary. There is little point in ex- 
plaining that the purpose in so doing is 
not to convince or force others, but to 
broaden their horizons; for he has small 
intention of whispering, let alone shout- 
ing, his ideas. For him it matters little 
that the purpose is not indoctrination, 
but enlightenment, for he fails to dis- 
cern any such distinction. 

Let us not be hasty to censure under- 
graduates because they are wary, tenta- 
tive, sometimes disheartened, lukewarm 
in place of boiling with great ideas. Let 
us admit that they are pretty realistic 
about the world. But should their think- 
ing not be as clear as crystal lakes? 
Should their horizons not be as wide as 
oceans through understanding of what 
they believe, of how they ought to at- 
test to their beliefs, and of what toler- 
ance means? Surely this is someone’s 
job in today’s universities. 

For the implications of allowing the 
undergraduate to arrive at commence- 
ment without clarity of thought con- 
cerning beliefs are evident. First he 
lacks impulse to examine his beliefs, to 
determine if they are wisdom-founded. 
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He experiences no pressure to toil for 
usable, workable, worthwhile beliefs 
which will enhance his life and perhaps 
the lives of others. And he notes no 
compulsion to heed others’ views so as to 
reexamine and clarify his own. 

The rare undergraduate who has 
commenced to recognize that beliefs are 
an integral part of life is impelled to 
work over his beliefs, to reexamine 
them, to discard some and add others. 
But this step ensues only after he faces 
up to what beliefs he holds and how his 
beliefs motivate him and shape his 
whole life. Realizing their relentless 
hold on his present and future, he is 
caught up short with the urge to re- 
consider his beliefs and to raise them to 
a wiser level. 

Secondly, if he heeds no reason for 
explaining his beliefs to others, the un- 
dergraduate suppresses part of the vitals 
of society—good ideas. Perhaps he 
should pause for a moment, awake to 
the realization that there might exist 
no American democracy, were it not 
that men like Paine and Jefferson 
shouted their beliefs, held them tightly, 
and reafirmed them over and over. 
Perhaps he should reflect on the con- 
ception of progress toward enlighten- 
ment—not in a dry womb, but in the 
fertile minds of men who were willing 
to emphasize and reemphasize what they 
believed. Since democratic action ensues 
from a perusal of all possible sources 
and ideas, he contributes nothing to a 
democratic society if he fails to express 
his particular beliefs, insignificant as he 
may think them. 

Even suspecting that he might be- 
come a Lincoln or a Churchill, the un- 
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dergraduate hesitates. He offers the 
argument, “But how can you know!” 
Confusion about the effect of his beliefs 
on the status quo, on his uneasy security, 
causes him to hold back his ideas and 
beliefs because of the lack of certainty 
about the outcome. 

Finally he is not learning tolerance. 
He is not recognizing that true tolerance 
is based upon understanding. He does 
not realize that only after one has heard 
others’ beliefs, weighed them, learned 
the reasons behind them, can he be tol- 
erant. His total concept of tolerance re- 
mains muddled behind his genuine de- 
sire to be fair to everyone and not to be 
considered partial. He does not recog- 
nize that only when he accepts others as 
they are, and understands their beliefs 
at the same time, can he hold claim to 
tolerance; that he still holds the option 
to claim that others’ beliefs are wrong; 
that he needs to admit that others have 
worked out their beliefs and therefore 
are right to believe as they do, As Vol- 
taire was’ once believed to have said, 
“I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

IV 

With their tongues immotile concern- 
ing beliefs, undergraduates today fail to 
realize that tolerance is of individuals 
and of individuals’ rights to believe as 
they do. That it is based on thorough 
investigation of why others hold the be- 
liefs that they do, what conditions in 
their lives and training have led them 
to their beliefs. That it is willingness to 
hear and to weigh others’ values and be- 
liefs. But that it is not necessarily belief 
that everyone is right and no one is 
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wrong. That quickly they would say, 
“Being cruel to small children is 
wrong,” or, “Practicing prostitution is 
wrong,” and the like. That even so, of 
people with these beliefs, they may be 
tolerant because they understand. 

These situations are the plight of to- 
day’s undergraduate, all emanating from 
his utter confusion about his beliefs. If 
he fails to reexamine his values with 
wisdom, if he rarely intends to offer his 
beliefs to others to be utilized as a means 
for improving the world, if he has 
learned little or nothing about true tol- 
erance, in the world that he will inhabit, 
this world shrinking like a poorly 
washed sweater, he may find little desire 
to preserve the status quo. 

Who can say that undergraduates 
ought to emerge from college afire with 
dreams, determined to effect change 
everywhere? Perhaps such an attitude 
was possible only in other generations. 
But if universities claim to promote 
good thinking, graduates presumably 
ought to emerge with clear understand- 
ing about those beliefs which they hold, 
about the effects of those beliefs on their 
environment. 

Yes, they can recount their biology 
and their history of the ancients and 
their English of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But they do not know how to 
think about what they believe and what 
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they find valuable and important to 
life. Beliefs take clear thinking, para- 
doxical as that may sound, for it is 
necessary to understand one’s beliefs 
and then to know what to do with them. 
Confusion between tentativeness and 
demonstrating one’s beliefs just by liv- 
ing, between indoctrination and enlight- 
enment, between being so much on the 
fence that everything is right and being 
willing to hear others with tolerance of 
individuals—this state of the undergrad- 
uate may not be his fault. He has ex- 
perienced very little strong belief from 
his elders; he has been drilled to accept 
others’ ideas. His professors who teach 
these same concepts have failed to real- 
ize the reversal in undergraduate beliefs 
from the twenties to the fifties, the dan- 
gers in moving too far in the other di- 
rection, So the undergraduate remains 
confused and ambivalent about his be- 
liefs, usually convincing himself that 
since there is no way to emerge from 
his confusion, he had best not think 
about beliefs. 

The student is being criticized for his 
lack of fire, his caution, his desire to 
keep his life smooth and unruffled, his 
grim view of the future. But he is not 
being assisted to emerge from his con- 
fusion about his own beliefs, which is 
really a state far more dangerous, and 
undoubtedly a contributing factor. 


He who pleases children will be remembered with pleasure by men. 
—James BoswE.tv 





Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


There is no reader so parochial as the one who reads none but this morning’s books. 
Books are not rolls, to be devoured only when they are hot and fresh. A good book re- 
tains its interior heat and will warm a generation yet unborn. 

He who confines himself only to today’s books is more narrowly circumscribed by time 
than he who reads only yesteryear’s, You can be inexorably old-fashioned or perennially 
up to the minute. In either case you are dated. 

We are driven, then, to the dull, sane conclusion that the proper diet is a mixed one. 
No special magic virtue inheres in either old or new books. 

The fact is that a book, if it has blood in it and is not merely some standard confection, 
is a vital thing. To read a book is to enter into contact with something alive. Reading is 
not an operation performed on something inert but a relationship entered into with an- 


other being. 


CLIFTON FapIMAN 
From Reading I’ve Liked, Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Used by permission. 


“ATomMiIc Quest’: A PErRsoNAL NARRA- 
TIVE by Arthur Holly Compton, Oxford 
University Press, 370 pp. $5.00. 

This is a book about the development of 
the atomic bomb from its inception in 
men’s minds in 1939 to its culmination with 
the explosions over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki in 1945. However, the book does far 
more than this for it expresses Dr. Comp- 
ton’s faith in both science and religion as 
a way of life. The opening sentences in the 
preface express his motivation for writing 
the book. “The release of the atom’s en- 
ergy for the use of man has changed the 
course of history. I was one of the handful 
to whom fell the responsibility for initiat- 
ing and carrying through the American 
wartime atomic project. This book is a 
simple account of what I saw.” 

“T have felt the need for a story that 
would tell why these things happen. What 
is it that impels the men who bring such 
forces in to being and who determine how 
they shall be used? .. . It tells how civilian 
scientists, anxious about the nation’s safety 


and freedom, proposed to the government 
a feasible and enormously powerful weapon. 
. . . It describes the heart-searching de- 
cisions that were made as to the use of these 
weapons and how the bombs helped. to 
make it possible for Japan to resign from 
the war. It discusses the significance of 
atomic energy in regard to war, peace, and 
the growth of human freedom.” 

In these days when government and in- 
dustry are spending huge sums of money 
on scientific research it is somewhat difficult 
to look back at the pre-war years when sci- 
ence was much more academic and more 
often confined to universities. World War 
II brought about many changes, not the 
least of which was the change in the status 
of science. It is now almost unbelievable 
that the first grant of the government for 
the study of uranium fission from Novem- 
ber 1939 to October 1940 was a mere 
$6000. True to the manner in which uni- 
versities were, and still are, aided by private 
funds, many times this amount of money 
was actually spent on nuclear research dur- 
ing this period. 
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In the first chapter of the book entitled, 
“Vision” the author tells: “How the scien- 
tists became aware that the atom energy 
that man can use and how, concerned for 
the nation’s safety, they persuaded the gov- 
ernment to support an all-out effort to re- 
lease this energy.” Of necessity there is a 
discussion of the technical aspects of nu- 
clear science and this may be somewhat 
hard going for the uninitiated though never 
is this discussion of primary importance for 
the enjoyment of the book. Along with this 
is an account of the vision of those scientists 
who saw the possibility of an awful weapon 
and what it would mean if this weapon was 
not first developed in the free world. At 
first these were foreign born scientists who 
had fled before the Nazi terror of Europe. 
Thus Szilard and Wigner drafted a letter 
which Einstein signed and sent on to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in October 1939. At the 
same time it was felt that the government 
would not be interested until experiments 
gave a firmer basis for action. Much im- 
portant nuclear work was done in universi- 
ties before government funds became avail- 
able. Actually there was no office or in- 
dividual in Washington which had power 
to deal adequately with a new scientific de- 
velopment. At the suggestion of National 
Academy of Sciences, President Roosevelt 
created the National Defense Research 
Committee, NDRC, in June 1940 and 
among its assignments was that taking over 
the responsibility for nuclear problems. In 
November 1940 Columbia University was 
awarded $40,000 for uranium fission work 
and within a year there were sixteen 
awards amounting to a total of $300,000. 
To indicate the importance of the work 
done by the NDRC, the author states that: 
“Had the NDRC been in operation a year 
earlier, American research might not have 
been out-distanced at this stage by that in 
Britain and Germany. As it was, we fell 
into a precarious position. The truth is that 
our government, like its citizens, even in 
late 1939, had hardly begun to ready it- 
self for war.” 
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The initial scientific discovery from 
which all this activity stemmed was made 
in Germany in 1938 by Hahn and Strass- 
mann. They found that barium was pro- 
duced when uranium was bombarded by 
neutrons, electrically neutral particles of 
about the same mass as the hydrogen atom. 
Now barium atoms are about half the 
weight of uranium atoms so that the action 
of the neutron was to roughly split the 
uranium atom in two equal parts or to cause 
“fission” as Dr. Lise Meitner called it. 
From scientific theory she saw that this 
fission resulted in the release of about a 
hundred million times the amount of en- 
ergy that is involved in a typical chemical 
reaction such as the combination of hydro- 
gen and oxygen atoms to form water. Dr. 
Meitner had been working in German lab- 
oratories but because of the Nazi anti-Jewish 
actions she had gone to Sweden where early 
in 1939 she met the famous Italian phys- 
icist Enrico Fermi. Meitner told Fermi of 
the discovery of the fission of uranium. 
Fermi was in Stockholm at this time to 
receive the Nobel Prize for neutron re- 
search work done in Rome. Because of the 
political troubles in Italy he decided not to 
return there but to come to the United 
States where he was one of the top scientists 
in fission research. 

There were other discoveries of consider- 
able importance for fission which were 
made in 1929 by scientists in this country 
and abroad. Among these was the fact that 
neutrons are emitted in the fission of ura- 
nium, This implies that under suitable con- 
ditions a chain or continuous fission reaction 
could take place, which if uncontrolled 
could be used in a bomb of considerably 
greater force than those available. It was 
also found that it is the uranium atom of 
mass 235 which undergoes fission and thus 
is present in ordinary uranium only to the 
extent of one part in a hundred and forty, 
the remainder being uranium, mass 238. 
The problem of separating the atoms of 
mass 235 from the other chemically like 
atoms of mass 238 became a major under- 
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taking in the atomic program. In Califor- 
nia it had been shown that new element 
plutonium was produced when neutrons 
were absorbed by uranium 238. The atoms 
of this man-made element can also under- 
go fission with neutrons just as do the atoms 
of uranium 235. So another of the large 
projects in this fission work became that of 
producing plutonium in sizable quantities. 
This is accomplished in reactors in which the 
fission process goes on under controlled con- 
ditions, It was a milestone in nuclear re- 
search when the first reactor was made to 
operate on December 2, 1942. Not all of 
the earlier discoveries were published at the 
time they were made, for though there was 
then no government secrecy, the scientists 
themselves agreed to withhold from publica- 
tion any material of importance on fission. 

With the knowledge gained from the 
researches during the period from early 
1939 to November 1941 a committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences made a 
report to the government at the highest 
level which included the statement: “The 
possibility must be seriously considered that 
within a few years the use of bombs such 
as described above, or something similar 
using uranium fission, may determine mili- 
tary superiority. A fission bomb of superla- 
tively destructive power will result from 
bringing quickly together a sufficient mass 
of element 235. This seems to be as sure as 
any untried prediction based upon theory 
and experiment can be. . . .” To this report 
President Roosevelt acted promptly and 
supplied money from a fund that Congress 
had set aside for use at his own discretion 
and added: “if atomic bombs can be made 
we must make them first.” This was De- 
cember 6, 1941 one day before Pearl 
Harbor. It is well to keep in mind that at 
this time the bomb was no more than an 
“untried prediction” based on scientific the- 
ory and experiment. 

At a committee meeting on December 
6, 1941 it was decided to push the work 
on separting uranium 235 by several meth- 
ods and also that on the design of the bomb 
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itself. As somewhat of an afterthought it 
was also decided to push the work on the 
preparation of plutonium as a possible al- 
ternative to the uranium, mass 235, in case 
difficulties should spring up in the uranium 
separation, The making of plutonium was 
no easy or inexpensive undertaking and as 
Dr. Conant, an able chemist and president 
of Harvard University, expressed his doubts, 
“even if we could produce the plutonium, 
we knew almost nothing of its chemistry. 
Even when we had this knowledge, the 
task of extracting the plutonium from the 
uranium would be greatly complicated 
by the intense radioactivity. It would take 
years to get the chemical extraction process 
in operation.” Actually no one could be 
really sure about the success of any of these 
projects but it was felt best at this stage to 
follow every promising lead. So in Febru- 
ary 1942 the plutonium project was put in- 
to operation at the University of Chicago 
with Dr. Compton in charge. Dr, Fermi 
came from Columbia and brought much of 
his equipment and several assistants with 
him. From Princeton came Dr. Wigner, a 
theoretical physicist who had done outstand- 
ing neutron work, These two scientists 
were primarily the leaders of the project 
which included many scientists from vari- 
ous universities. Since this story is a personal 
narrative by Dr. Compton we find the 
work on plutonium is described in much 
more detail than other projects going on 
simultaneously. 

This plutonium project became known 
as the Metallurgical project. After the 
army took administrative responsibility in 
June 1942 with General Groves the proj- 
ect became a part of the Manhattan Proj- 
ect. The first problem of the scientists in 
this project was to make the fission process 
go continuously in a reactor. This was no 
easy piece of work as is shown by the de- 
scription of the difficulties given in the 
book. With the concerted effort of many 
people and especially of Fermi success came 
on December 2, 1942 in a reactor built 
in a former squash court on the athletic 
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field of the University of Chicago, On an 
outside wall of this field is now placed a 
tablet which states: “On December 2, 1942 
man achieved here the first self-sustaining 
chain reaction and thereby initiated the con- 
trolled release of atomic energy.” There 
was a risk in this experiment, conducted in 
a densely populated part of a city, though 
those best qualified to know thought it a 
reasonably safe operation and took every 
scientific precaution possible in case of some- 
thing unexpected. The actual power gen- 
erated in this reactor was only about a watt 
but the important thing was that it was 
shown that the scientific theory which had 
led to its construction was correct. What 
was now needed was to build reactors on 
a large scale, not for power, but for the 
production of plutonium. In such large 
scale reactors there is intense radioactivity 
produced and this is capable of inflicting 
severe damage on human beings and even 
causing death. 

Late in 1942 in a sparsely settled region 
in Tennessee near Knoxville there was ac- 
quired a large tract of land to be used for 
the separation of uranium 235 and also 
for a reactor to produce plutonium on a 
small scale. This area later became known 
as Oak Ridge. Something of the magnitude 
of the electromagnetic separation plant can 
be pictured from the fact that there was 
not enough copper available for winding 
the electromagnets and about fifteen thou- 
sand tons of silver had to be borrowed from 
the Treasury. Apparently there was less 
than a tenth of one per cent loss when the 
silver was finally returned to the Treasury 
after the war. Despite the presence of the 
T.V.A. power plants in the region it was 
necessary to build a steam power plant of 
a quarter million kilowatts to supply the 
atomic installations. Later, however, it was 
felt that a more extensive region was 
needed in which to locate the production 
reactors. Therefore some seven hundred 
square miles of land was acquired on the 
Columbia River near Pasco, Washington. 
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The nearly abandoned town of Hanford 
was within this area and this project be- 
came known as the Hanford Engineer 
Works with General Groves as overall ad- 
ministrator. 

After some debate and disagreement it 
was decided that the du Pont Company 
should assume responsibility for this huge 
industrial undertaking rather than the 
scientists who had developed the reactors. 
This was a wise decision and worked out 
well with full co-operation between re- 
search scientists and engineers. The Han- 
ford plant consisted of several reactors 
which operated at high power and pro- 
duced considerable heat. In order to keep 
the temperature of the reactors within rea- 
sonable limits they were cooled with water 
flowing through aluminum pipes contain- 
ing the uranium metal. Since a reactor 
must develop a thousand kilowatts of heat 
power for a month in order to produce one 
ounce of plutonium it is evident that in 
order to obtain the few pounds necessary 
for a bomb a great deal of heat must be 
removed. When these reactors were first 
brought up to full power it was found that 
they gradually reduced in power and even- 
tually stopped. This was dramatic and un- 
expected. Something, appropriately called 
a poison, must be strongly absorbing the 
neutrons. The poison was soon identified 
as one of the products of the fission process, 
xenon 135. This effect had not been found 
previously because the power at which the 
reactors had been operated or the number 
of atoms undergoing fission was not as 
large as at Hanford. Fortunately a du Pont 
engineer had insisted on designing the re- 
actors somewhat larger than was theoreti- 
cally believed to be necessary. Uranium 
was put into the extra space in the reactors 
and all was well. An amusing ballad is 
given in tribute to this unknown engineer 
who was called “Old Marse George.” 

Extreme safety precautions were neces- 
sary near the reactors and in the chemical 
separation plants because there was very 
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much more dangerous radioactivity than 
had ever before been encountered. It is 
stated that: “To Doctors Stone and Cantril 
more than to any others we owe the re- 
markable record that throughout the entire 
plutonium production project, including the 
first nuclear chain reaction, the semi-works 
operations at Oak Ridge, and the great 
power plants delivering their hundreds of 
thousands of kilowatts of heat at Hanford, 
there occurred not a single serious case of 
exposure to radiation.” 

In the meantime another group of scien- 
tists had gone to Los Alamos, New Mexico 
and there on a high mesa these men were 
acquiring the scientific information and the 
techniques necessary for the assembling of 
the bomb. This group of scientists were in 
charge of Dr. Oppenheimer who did a re- 
markable piece of work both as scientist and 
as administrator. Included in this group 
were several foreign scientists, some of 
whom had escaped when their countries 
were occupied by the enemy and others 
from England. 

As the culmination of this huge enter- 
prise came into sight thoughts began to 
turn to how the bomb should be used or 
whether it should be used at all. President 
Truman had to make the final decision but 
for this he obtained the advice of several 
people in particular the Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson. In May 1945 Mr. 
Stimson is quoted as saying: “Gentlemen, 
it is our responsibility to recommend action 
that may turn the course of civilization. 
In our hands we expect soon to have a 
weapon of wholly unprecedented destruc- 
tive power. Today’s prime fact is war. Our 
great task is to bring this war to a prompt 
and successful conclusion, We may assume 
that our new weapon puts in our hands 
overwhelming power. It is our obligation 
to use this power with the best wisdom we 
can command, To us now the matter of 
first importance is how our use of this new 
weapon will appear in the long view of 
history.” 
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It was decided that a test bomb should 
be exploded on American soil to check on 
the scientific predictions and engineering 
details used in constructing the bomb. In 
early July 1945, some six days after enough 
plutonium had been received, the test bomb 
was ready. This was an experiment of ut- 
most delicacy and was carried out with 
complete success. Dr. Compton concludes 
the chapter called “Work” with the state- 
ment: “Such was the weapon we had 
forged. Success, yes... . The energy actu- 
ally released in the test was equivalent to 
20,000 tons (of TNT). The predictions 
were as reliable as could have been expected. 

The result—awesome, terrifying.” 

As is well known two other bombs were 
exploded, one over Hiroshima and the other 
over Nagasaki, but probably not so well 
known are the soul-searching decisions 
which had to be made on the use of these 
bombs. In case there is anyone who is not 
convinced as to the wisdom of the use of the 
bomb they will find a good deal of discussion 
on this point, The decision to use the bomb 
was not made without considerable thought 
and the weight of opinion expressed was 
that its use was definitely justified. There 
is an interesting account of the political 
conditions in Japan in 1945. It appears 
that the country was near chaos with no 
government to speak for the people. After 
the dropping of the first bomb over Hiro- 
shima considerable propaganda effort was 
put forward to get the Japanese to capitu- 
late in order to save further loss of life. In 
part, one of these leaflets stated: “We are 
in possession of the most destructive ex- 
plosive ever devised by man. A single one 
of our newly developed atomic bombs is 
actually the equivalent in explosive power 
to what 2,000 of our giant B-29’s can carry 
on a single mission. . . . Before using this 
bomb to destroy every resource of the 
military by which they are prolonging this 
useless war, we ask that you now petition 
the Emperor to end the war.” Since these 
millions of leaflets and the accompanying 
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broadcasts had no effect a second bomb 
was dropped on August 9 on Nagasaki and 
on the following day surrender talks began, 
and the surrender agreed upon August 14. 
Whether surrender would have occurred 
without the enormous efforts of the army, 
navy and airforce is very questionable, but 
it appears that the new weapon came at a 
time when it gave a sufficient shock to the 
Japanese people to enable them to surrender. 

The final chapter is entitled “Hope” with 
a subtitle of: “Prospects regarding war, 
peace, and freedom. An analysis of the 
military and social consequences of the re- 
lease of the atom’s energy, and a discussion 
of the future of freedom from a Christian’s 
point of view.” 

In the intervening decade since the first 
fission bomb there has been developed the 
fusion or hydrogen bomb. The possibility 
of this type of bomb was known to scientists 
during the war years though the problems 
of developing such bombs are very consider- 
able. These fusion type bombs can render 
uninhabitable an area of more than 10,000 
square miles. With such destructiveness one 
can only fervently hope that the opinion 
expressed in the book, that war is unlikely 
between nations with atomic weapons, will 
prove correct. 

The question is sometimes raised of 
whether the scientists should have devel- 
oped the bomb. This presupposes that they 
could have done otherwise and remained 
loyal to their country. In the first place 
these men went ahead because they had 
evidence, though it turned out to be in- 
correct, that the enemy was developing 
atomic energy and they rightly felt that if 
atomic bombs were to be made they should 
be in the hands of the free world rather 
than otherwise. Actually scientists are in 
pursuit of knowledge and what is done with 
this knowledge is usually out of their hands. 
It becomes part of the national culture. The 
results of research on fission have had con- 
siderable peacetime uses, in medicine, in 
industry and in supplying electrical power 
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in areas where there is a shortage, As Dr. 
Compton says: “In the long course of 
human history it seems to me that the truly 
great significance of nuclear power will be 
as a source of useful heat and power. Its 
eventual importance to mankind in this 
regard can hardly be less than fire.” 

If we as a nation are to continue to en- 
joy the benefits of science then many more 
scientists and engineers will have to be 
trained. Science and technology cannot re- 
main static and if advances are to be made 
for the future then we must have trained 
people. This is necessary for maintaining 
and continuing our standard of living. For 
the scientist himself there is the joy of the 
work itself for scientific discovery must 
bring the same satisfaction as does that of 
the creation of a great painting or a great 
poem. 

This book should appeal to many types 
of readers, For those not interested in the 
technical details on the bomb will find that 
they can get an overall picture of the prob- 
lems involved; while those more interested 
in science will appreciate the thrills which 
the work provided as well as the problems 
of an ethical nature which come when one 
considers how the fruits of this effort are 
to be used. 

It is well to put this work on the bomb 
in its true perspective for this was only one 
of a large number of scientific and engi- 
neering projects during the war, There was 
the important and huge development of 
radar, the proximity fuse, the advances in 
meteorology, and airplane design as well as 
the huge production of conventional weap- 
ons which had been completely successful 
in the European theater of war. Food pro- 
duction was increased with diminished man- 
power. That the American economy could 
do all this was truly remarkable. Many 
facets of this problem are discussed in this 
final chapter. Along with this Dr. Comp- 
ton discusses the relation of science to free- 
dom and to religion, As a person with 
strong religious convictions and as a Nobel 
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laureate he is particularly suited to discuss 
these questions. This reviewer feels he has 
done this admirably and the book is to be 
highly recommended for this reason alone. 
Few will disagree with the closing sen- 
tences: “Within us is a still small voice— 
compelling, insistent. As we listen we know 
that the important thing is not the state, 
nor the power of the atom, nor the mighty 
machines of industry; it is the heart of man. 
To all who will hear, his inner voice gives 
the same message. Because it tells us that 
the soul of man is our true measure of 
value, we know that it is within our power 
to harness the energy of the atom for peace, 
Because the still small voice speaks thus to 
all men everywhere, we have a firm basis 
for our hope that freedom will endure.” 

R. Jos. STEPHENSON 


Dr. Stephenson is Professor of 


Physics, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 





BIOGRAPHY 


Rosert Russa Moron oF HAMPTON AND 
TuskeEGeE edited by William Hardin 
Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson. 
The University of North Carolina Press. 
238 vp. $4.00. 

Following the death of Robert Russa 
Moton, second principal of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and successor to Booker T. Washing- 
ton, a memorial service became a regular 
feature of the Institute’s fall program, in 
which the speaker paid tribute to Dr. 
Moton’s life and work. From the first 
memorial lecture, the plan had been to as- 
semble the lectures into a single volume; 
but in a few years it became obvious that 
such a volume would too long be delayed, 
and each of those who knew Dr. Moton’s 
career well were asked to write a chapter 
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on some phase of his life and work. This 
volume is the result, sixteen years after his 
death. 

Dr. Moton could trace his ancestry 
straight back to Africa and in some instances 
knew the circumstances under which his 
forebears fell victims to the slave trade. 
His own parents were born in slavery; 
both were law-abiding, God-fearing, self- 
respecting people who believed in an edu- 
cation and saw that their son had whatever 
advantages were to be had when he reached 
the age of formal instruction. 

At the age of eighteen, in 1885, Robert 
Russa Moton drove onto the grounds of 
Hampton Institute, which seemed to him 
the most beautiful place he had ever seen 
but where, much to his surprise, he failed to 
qualify to enter even the lowest class. But 
he was allowed to stay on, to work and to 
study in the Hampton mode, and was, ulti- 
mately, to become the first Negro teacher 
at Hampton. 

When Booker T. Washington died un- 
expectedly in 1915, the principalship of 
Tuskegee passed to Dr. Moton. He was, it 
would seem, the logical successor to Dr. 
Washington; and for the next twenty-five 
years he was to head the Institute and 
transform it from a trade and vocational 
school to a teacher-training and technical 
college. His duties were overwhelming. He 
had not only the work-study program to 
direct and modify to changed needs, but 
the school had a seventy-five bed hospital, 
a bank, a commissary, a farm, a dairy, a 
truck garden, a green house, a garage serv- 
ice, a power plant—all administering to 
the needs of the adjacent community as 
well as to those of the school. He had also 
to raise money. During his principalship the 
state appropriation never exceeded $5,000 
annually, but his budget sometimes ran into ~ 
several hundred thousand, 

His years at Tuskegee witnessed World 
War I, the Southern Negro migration, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and the depression, Each 
of these brought special problems to the 
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man who headed Tuskegee, often problems 
where members of his’ own race differed on 
the best course for the Negro to follow. 

Each of the chapters parallels a phase of 
Moton’s life. The first three, from Moton’s 
autobiography, are fascinating reading; the 
others, coming from many different hands, 
are naturally unequal in both substance and 
style, but often achieve not a unified por- 
trait of Moton’s personality and character 
so much as an illuminating account of our 
recent historical past. One who reads this 
volume is aware that the story unfolded 
here is a part of the whole to be found in 
politics, as represented by the first Roose- 
velt, Wilson, La Follette, and others; in 
the magazines as represented by Steffens, 
Baker, Ida Tarbell, etc.; and to be even 
more brief, in religion by Chales M. Shel- 
don and in literature by the young Upton 
Sinclair, 

Everett RIcH 

Kansas State Teachers College 
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ADMINISTRATION AS EDUCATIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP by John A. Bartky. Stanford 
University Press. 256 pp. $4.75. 

This seems to me one of the relatively 
few studies of administration directed to- 
ward the work of school superintendents 
and principals which retains the best in the 
thinking about general administration, and 
is able to apply it to the educational scene in 
a practical and suggestive way. The author 
has assimilated the available material on 
administration in adequate fashion and his 
statement of principles and practices is there- 
fore an altogether practical and concrete 
one which can have informing value for 
every prospective administrator. 

Perhaps the real difficulty lies elsewhere 
—namely in the consideration of how those 
who are unfamiliar with the practical con- 
duct of administration are to engage in it 
in a spontaneous and stimulative way, pri- 
marily by reliance upon and adherence to 
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book knowledge. How to teach adminis- 
tration in the sense of improving the quality 
of the actual personal contacts of adminis- 
trators is virtually an unsolved problem. 
And it may well be true that those who are 
willing to take the plunge of becoming edu- 
cational executives should embark upon ad- 
ministrative work without too many pre- 
conceptions, and then early in their noviti- 
ate study in seminar fashion with others of 
kindred background what it is the books 
have to say which can guide the practitioner 
in the improvement of his practice. No 
doubt also some shared discussional study 
of “cases” can have value. 

The unhappy truth is that there is a far 
cry between book learning about adminis- 
tration, and the deft, tactful and warm- 
hearted conduct of the administrative role. 
This book is to be recommended, I repeat, 
as showing the inquiring and sensitive young 
administrator how to improve both his 
principles and his methods, and to close the 
gap between good intentions and inept prac- 
tices. 

Orpway Trap 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Aupio-VisuAL PROCEDURES IN TEACH- 
NG by Lester B. Sands, New York: The 
Ronald Press, 670 pp. $6.00. 

The book under review is designed to 
give an understanding of the procedures ap- 
propriate to audio-visual methods at every 
level of education. Surveying the basic as 
well as the latest audio-visual aids and tech- 
niques, the book provides a wealth of help- 
ful suggestions, exercises, and sources for 
obtaining valuable audio-visual materials. 
The book makes a significant addition to 
the literature dealing with audio-visual edu- 
cation, 

For twenty years the author has been an 
active worker and leader in the develop- 
ment of audio-visual education in California 
and in the nation. The book reflects the 
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eager, enthusiastic presentation of a writer 
highly conversant with his subject and yet 
fully aware of the need for practical sug- 
gestions for classroom teaching. The text- 
book provides a comprehensive survey of 
audio-visual procedures which can make 
American schools a stimulating environ- 
ment for cooperative living and self-expres- 
sion. 

One might expect a book of 670 pages 
to be either too detailed or poorly organized. 
This is not the case. Organized into thirty- 
one chapters for studying the major types 
of audio-visual procedures and equipment, 
the book can be easily used in a logical out- 
line form or as a source book, The reviewer 
tested many topical headings to see if each 
carried a clear meaning and indicated prac- 
tical suggestions for teachers, One example 
will suffice to show the carefulness of pres- 
entation, 

. . « The Projection Method (for transferring 
drawing from books to the blackboard)... . 
The grid method of transfer outlined above is 
laborious, time-consuming, and inefficient com- 
pared with the projection method, which requires 
only that you place a diagram or picture under 


an opaque projector and trace its reflected image 
on the blackboard. . . . 


The picture accompanying this description 
shows exactly how the process works, 

The reader will be impressed with the 
240 illustrations, photographs, and draw- 
ings. The best principles of attractive and 
informative visual presentation have been 
used, Each figure is carefully tied into an 
appropriate phase of the content, Pictures 
of audio-visual aids, have in most instances, 
been taken in actual teaching situations, 

Far from being just another textbook full 
of uninteresting facts and devoid of modern 
theory or practice, the author has carefully 
interwoven principles for teaching or re- 
vealing current practices throughout the 
book. An example of this is given in chapter 
6 where an old aid “sand tables” is dis- 
cussed, 


. . » “A good many teachers are probably per- 
suaded that the sand table is inherently pointless 
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after the primary-kindergarten stage . . . the fact 
is that its value has had signal recognition at ex- 
tremely high levels. . . . Norman Bel Geddes de- 
picted the battle of Midway and Coral Sea with 
sand-table construction so realistic that photo- 
graphs of them were widely mistaken for docu- 
mentary pictures. The Army now considers sand- 
table instruction so important that motion pictures 
have been produced describing its use in teaching 
military tactics.” ... 


Each section of the book contains prac- 
tical laboratory exercises which will help 
teachers gain skill and confidence in oper- 
ating audio-visual devices, The inclusion of 
comprehensive lists of references, com- 
mercial sources of equipment, sources for 
professional organizations for teachers are 
also noteworthy. 

The reviewer closes with the definite 
conviction that Audio-Visual Procedures in 
Teaching should make an excellent contri- 
bution to American Education. In the 
author’s words, “audio-visual procedures 
should make learning an active participating 
process, providing for the fullest communi- 
cation between teacher and students, and 
inspiring learners to exert the maximum 
efforts in achieving their goals.” 

Wiveur H. Dutron 
University of California 


Los Angeles 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCIPAL by 
Charles R. Spain, Harold D. Drum- 
mond, and John I. Goodlad. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc. 351 pp. $4.50. 

Here is a book that is outstanding in its 
field. Its unifying theme is that the primary 
role of the elementary school principal is 
leadership and that his chief responsibility is 
improvement of the learning experiences 
provided for children. 

Section One of the book is concerned with 
factors affecting the development of the ele- 
mentary school principalship. Section Two 
focuses upon curriculum planning, program 
development, and effective school organiza- 
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tion. Sections Three and Four are con- 
cerned with leadership in pupil personnel 
policies and in the administration of the 
school, The Fifth and final section discusses 
the principal as a key community and pro- 
fessional leader. 

The authors believe that better leader- 
ship in administration is needed because of 
the changing status of children. The 
school’s acceptance of children as individuals 
of dignity and worth has necessitated pro- 
vision for meeting a variety of individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. This provision 
for meeting maturity levels of many kinds 
increases the responsibility not only of prin- 
cipals, but also parents, and teachers, Demo- 
cratic leadership involves the sharing of 
leadership by the principal with children, 
teachers, and persons in the community. 

Especially helpful chapters of the book 
are those on the principal’s leadership role 
in program planning, curriculum develop- 
ment, pupil personnel policies, and evalua- 
tion procedures, Among the strengths of 
these and other sections are the many prac- 
tical suggestions to principals for improving 
programs. Both principals in service and 
those preparing for administrative positions 
will find the book stimulating and helpful. 

The detailed problems presented at the 
close of the chapters should prove invalu- 
able for purposes of discussion and for emo- 
tionalizing the educational theories of the 
chapters. Suggested additional readings 
challenge the reader to further study. 

Rusy H. Warner 
University of Miami 
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EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. by W. Ken- 
neth Richmond. Philosophical Library. 
223 pp. $4.50. 

An increasing number of books are ap- 
pearing in America which describe educa- 
tion and educational systems in countries 
abroad, particularly in England. It is less 
usual to find evaluations of American edu- 
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cation by foreign writers. Those who have 
met English exchange teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of this country, or professors 
from British colleges and universities are 
aware of the critical comments they often 
make of the American school, Sometimes 
superficial, after a brief experience with 
the school as lecturer or teacher, the evalu- 
ation may be wide of its mark, just as is that 
of his American counterpart, who spends a 
week abroad “investigating” the English 
school, returns to pontificate about that type 
of education as a result of brief contacts with 
only two or three schools. Too often the 
visitors are moved to sing the praises of 
their own systems and to deprecate what 
they see in the foreign country. What re- 
sults is a biased though presumably “com- 
parative” study. 

This book is not composed of ill-con- 
sidered snap judgment. It reports excellen- 
cies as well as deficiencies in both Ameri- 
can and British education and is a truly 
“comparative” study. In a single volume 
it is impossble to sketch accurately so com- 
plex an organization as American educa- 
tion, yet this volume is remarkable in its 
accuracy. The author, a lecturer in Edu- 
cation at the University of Glasgow, sees 
similarities among the many diversities in 
American education and, in spite of the 
difficulties, judges well American educa- 
tion as a whole, He sees “education as the 
official religion of the United States.” 

Contrasted points of view in American 
and British education are found in “equality 
of opportunity,” “freedom,” “drive,” “at- 
titudes toward cooperation,” “change and 
adaptation,” “national support of educa- 
tion,” and “progressive programs of teach- 
ing.” Such disputed points as the relative 
“place of prestige” which the teacher oc- 
cupies, the academic and professional as- 
pects of teacher preparation, teacher free- 
dom, group activities versus individual 
learnings, clear separation of church and 
state in religion and religious instruction, 
the single stream or curriculum as against 
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the comprehensive school which enrolls a 
wide diversity of pupils in all streams; the 
end-result of life adjustment as contrasted 
with the knowledge aim; skill in social 
relation as against intellectual achievement, 
anti-intellectual extra-curricular activities as 
contrasted with academic achievement— 
this list shows how varied and many- 
faceted the differences in the two systems 
are, 

The author believes that there must 
be an amalgamation of the philosophies of 
the Jacksonian lion and the Jeffersonian 
lamb to form a superior program. He does 
not engage in a tirade against a view, or 
views, of education which differ from those 
in his own culture, but gives a critical, 
balanced evaluation. 

American educators will find the vol- 
ume especially rewarding. They will find 
in it much on which they may profitably 
reflect. A certain tang of style and a fresh 
approach make the book one which invites 
attention and should incite one to a critical 
examination of our own schools, 


| 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS by 
Paul Leedy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 456 pp. $4.50. 

(Editor’s note: Also reviewed in Janu- 
ary issue by Lloyd E. McCann.) 

Better reading is good business, From 
the busy executive buried under what he 
considers to be his essential reading—re- 
ports, memos, digests, current news—to 
the college student who wants to read re- 
quired assignments more quickly and with 
increased comprehension, adults are in- 
creasingly seeking a “magic formula” to 
that vast fund of general knowledge and 
clear analytical thinking that can be gained 
only by the person who reads well. It has 
been said that “The American executive 
reads at least five times as much as the 
ordinary citizen,” and what he cannot get 
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through at his desk he will stuff in a 
briefcase to take home. Rarely does he 
find time to read drama, great fiction, the 
philosophers, history, or the poets. He is a 
man of action, self-confessed non-intellec- 
tual, rather than a contemplative reader; 
yet he is groping for spiritual inspiration, 
as has been noted in a gradual awakening 
interest in religious books. He is basically 
an anxious man struggling against uncon- 
scionable odds and grasping for a practical 
“road map to the highway of print.” 

That road map he will find in Paul 
Leedy’s recent “how-to” book. The author 
is no quack, offering a magic formula 
guaranteed to help him read faster and 
better in three easy lessons. He is fully 
aware that improvement in reading in- 
volves a complex constellation of habits and 
skills that require “dogged and persistent 
practice, some simple sincerity of purpose, 
a willingness to try some new approaches 
and to change the old way of doing things, 
to break faulty but tenacious habits of 
incorrect reading, and to look at the 
printed page in a new and different light.” 

For the average adult reader who is 
sufficiently self-motivated to follow the 
suggestions that are so skillfully treated in 
this book, and put forth effort to break 
away from faulty habits through faithful, 
consistent practice of the new skills, re- 
markable improvement in speed and com- 
prehension is possible. 

Each chapter begins with a practical 
analysis of a particular problem that faces 
the reader. Then, specific steps are spelled 
out to suggest ways for him to get at the 
thought behind the print faster, easier, and 
more accurately. Immediately following 
the discussion of each of the fundamental 
reading problems he will find practice 
material, usually in the form of short para- 
graphs, to give him an opportunity to try 
that skill. Each chapter, also, provides a 
section containing exercises to help him 
develop his visual span and perceptual 
acuity—each one designed for a particular 
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purpose—to increase his speed of reading. 
The author wisely points out that greater 
speed alone is valueless unless it is coupled 
with other factors to improve his reading 
efficiency. Therefore, a fourth section of 
each chapter is devoted to two very well 
selected articles, timely, and high in inter- 
est, to be read for speed and level of com- 
prehension and to test the reader on his 
ability to synthesize everything that has 
been presented into a workable whole. 
Finally, each chapter closes with a “read- 
ing habit index” to help him evaluate his 
reading behavior at every stage of devel- 
opment. This instrument serves as a “read- 
ing barometer” to indicate his good points 
and to recognize those areas where he will 
need to practice more assiduously. 

With this systematic approach, the first 
twelve chapters of the book are devoted to 
basic techniques for better reading. Some 
of the more specialized approaches and 
types of reading follow to help the reader 
become more adept at handling these spe- 
cific reading situations efficiently and ef- 
fortlessly, e.g., “How to Read a News- 
paper,” “Graphs, Maps, Charts, and Other 
Visual Aids,” “Meeting the Reading De- 
mands of Business,” “Reading the Tech- 
nical Report,” “Reading for Enjoyment,” 
“Word Power,” and “Readability.” There 
is also an Appendix containing an Answer 
Key to tests and a section in which the 
author explains briefly the use of instru- 
ments and mechanical aids that are used 
in professional reading Improvement Cen- 
ters as motivating and disciplinary devices 
for improving rate of reading and per- 
ceptual skills, for observation of eye move- 
ments, etc. He is, however, consistent in 
his purpose to provide for Mr. Average 
Reader a do-it-yourself means of improv- 
ing reading through persevering practice 
in odd moments at home when he would 
be doing nothing else. 

HELEN R. Becker 
University of Akron 
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SociaL EpucaTion IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots by Doctor Henry J. Otto, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 484 pp. 
$5.50. 

This book is aimed at students in train- 
ing to teach, experienced teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. Social practices 
in social education are adroitly presented 
in the first half of the book. The second 
half presents problems, issues and methods 
appropriate for understanding of and par- 
ticipation in the educational efforts of the 
community, state and nation. A brief state- 
ment of the history of schools is accurate 
and enlightening. This resume of history 
begins with the ancients and ends with the 
recent past and present methods and plans 
in social education, Lucid sketches of the 
best known of these plans are especially 
well done. 

The nature, characteristics and meaning 
of social behavior and activities in school 
life are vividly set forth, illustrated and 
suitable procedures prescribed. This phase 
of the work shows a deep understanding 
of the social psychology of the school child. 

More specifically such phenomena as 
motivation in social studies, native drives, 
exploratory activities, intrinsic and extrinsic 
problems, primary, attendant and concom- 
mitant or multiple learnings, etc., are pre- 
sented in the light of our present under- 
standing of educational efforts as that 
understanding has been winnowed from 
the most acceptable and tested theories and 
practices drawn from both the past and 
the present. Out of these discussions come 
excellent directional guides for continued 
growth. 

Curricula and evaluation are the sub- 
jects of the last two chapters. As might be 
expected the widespread current uncer- 
tainty on these subjects is here reflected, 
albeit the discussion is stimulating, if not 
always convincing. What to teach and how 
to teach it has long been more difficult 
than how to learn it. Perhaps the author 
crashes through this and other barriers 
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with the sentence, “The bulk of children’s 
learning has significance only as it can be 
generalized into useful application in varied 
behavior situations of today and tomor- 
row.” There is much truth in that conclu- 
sion, but it is doubtless a bit too inclusive. 
This book deserves the accolade of “must” 
for all who are interested in or responsible 
for the social phases of elementary educa- 
tion. 
Grover C, MorEHART 

Syracuse University 
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SoME OBsERVATIONS ON AMERICAN Ep- 
ucATION by Robert M. Hutchins, 
Cambridge University Press. 112 pp. 
$2.75. 

Robert M. Hutchins based the seven 
chapters in this book on his lectures at 
several universities in Great Britain in the 
autumn of 1954. The central theme is 
the question whether it is possible to have 
“true education” in a country that insists 


on something called education for every- 
body. American public schools have in 
effect become custodial rather than educa- 
tional institutions and long ago American 


colleges, universities, and professional 
schools both publicly and privately con- 
trolled started on the road toward be- 
coming institutions of accommodation. 
Twenty-five years ago President Hutchins 
began to make his point of view known to 
Americans, and in this book he tersely and 
forcefully summarizes his criticisms so 
that “other democracies in the world” 
seeking to emulate the example of the 
United States may know most of the “pit- 
falls” and avoid them, 

Selected examples to illustrate the 
author’s contentions are distributed among 
these chapters: History; General Charac- 
teristics; Ideals; Standards and Methods; 
Control and Conformity; Alumni, Ath- 
letics and Academic Freedom; and, To- 
day and Tomorrow. 
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A system of free schools and compulsory 
education followed a struggle lasting two 
centuries after Massachusetts introduced 
the doctrine of education for all in Amer- 
ica. The influence of Jefferson and others 
added citizenship and secularism to the 
doctrine. The nine colonial colleges be- 
came the prototypes to 200 others by the 
time of the Civil War, including seven- 
teen state supported colleges or universi- 
ties. But demands of the developing in- 
dustrial society upset that system. Signifi- 
cant highlights of the changes were Nor- 
mal Schools, Land Grant Colleges, Free 
Elective System, the first Public High 
School, Technical and Professional Col- 
leges, German-type Graduate School, 
Junior Colleges, and Smith-Hughes Act. 

After all, the loss of an intelligible and 
attainable ideal lies at the root of the 
troubles of American education. The 
author blames multiplicity of units in the 
American educational systems, pressure 
toward automatic promotion, specialization 
and vocationalism, and other factors for 
the vague purposes of education and 
deteriorating standards. He says further: 
“Nothing is more striking than the absence 
of connection between the problems of 
America and the educational programme 
of America.” 

Yet an educational system could be de- 
veloped if the American people were pre- 
pared to adopt a few simple resolutions 
such as: Make the effort to discover what 
education is; examine the concept that edu- 
cation is to be equated with schooling; 
make the effort to see that every citizen 
achieves the fullest development of his 
virtue and intelligence; produce an intel- 
ligible educational system; and, protect 
academic freedom and encourage discus- 
sion and controversy. “I emphasize that 
these resolutions would have to be taken 
by the people, not by the educational sys- 
tem. The educational system of a country 
is a means by which the peoples of a coun- 
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try propose to accentuate and perpetuate 
their accepted values.” 

American readers, and more particu- 
larly those concerned with higher educa- 
tion, will wish to examine this compact 
compilation of the distinguished author’s 
already widely publicized criticisms of edu- 
cation. Readers of Educational Forum will 
likely wish to use it along with V. T. 
Thayer’s Public Education and Its Critics, 
1954 volume in the Kappa Delta Pi lec- 
ture series. If the title were “Observa- 
tions on the Shortcomings of Education in 
America” the treatment would have been 
less a distortion of the total effort to pro- 
vide education for all consistent with the 
American society’s accepted value of the 
worth and dignity of the human individual. 

The great debate on education has been 
going on in this country since the advent 
long ago in Massachusetts of the doctrine 
of education for all. It is still tremendously 
important for educational leaders and lay- 
men to insist upon removal of obstructions 
hampering fullest discussion of controver- 
sial issues both inside and outside the class- 
room. The author, whose leadership in 
this fight is of many years standing and 
deserving of the fullest support, has clearly 
restated his concern over what is happen- 
ing in America to smother academic free- 
dom and debate on controversial issues, 

Lron N. HENDERSON 
University of Florida 
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Tue Cottece Girt Looxs AHEAD by 
Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon, Harper 
and Brothers. 272 pp. $3.75. 


Career choices for the college girl are 
the simple preoccupation of this book. Sev- 
eral hundred occupational possibilities, pre- 
sented by job family, are introduced, For 
each grouping there is a description of its 


general working conditions, together with 
the personal qualities and preparation which 
presumably promise adjustment to them. 
There are suggestions as to how to become 
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acquainted with the activities which com- 
pose the job and finally a list of other 
sources of information. The several repeti- 
tions of this organization add in the aggre- 
gate to an impressive diversity of oppor- 
tunity for college girls. 

A forthright exposition of the realities of 
each job is attempted without, of course, 
dwelling upon the harsher aspects so long 
they become discouraging. The various 
fields of work are ordered in the approxi- 
mate frequency that college girls find em- 
ployment in them, In the selection of occu- 
pations, as well as in the discussion of the 
role of housewife, the author wisely con- 
fines herself to those most probably open to 
her population of readers, There is a de- 
tailed index to provide a ready key to in- 
formation specifically sought. 

The book is properly readable, though 
some unevenness in selection of the very 
general and quite detailed in content was 
noted, For instance, one is told, “Imagi- 
nation, originality, versatility, and a flair 
for dramatic expression are needed in ad- 
vertising” p. 157 or “A happy disposition 
and an even temperament are the best 
talents a young wife . . . can bring to the 
job of establishing a new home. . . . Adapt- 
ability and resourcefulness, the ability to 
improvise in emergencies, are required 
when unpredictable events affect the house- 
hold suddenly.” 12-13. On the other 
hand, “A liking for homemaking or some 
aspect of it—foods, clothing, household 
management, household equipment, child 
care—is basic in home economics.” p. 117. 

These differences are not as crucial as 
they appear out of context and are eased 
further by the concluding advice on “know- 
ing yourself.” The book is an attractive 
addition to the materials the vocational 
counselor makes available to her students. 

Jackson O. PowELL 
University of Wichita 
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THe New TEACHER Comes To SCHOOL 
by Glen G. Eye and Willard R. Lane. 
Harper and Brothers, 369 pp. $4.50. 
The New Teacher Comes to School is 

the only book that the writer knows of 
devoted entirely to the problems of the 
new teacher. Many of the problems of 
induction and orientation of new teachers, 
usually included as part of a text or dis- 
cussed in magazine articles, receive the 
attention they deserve in this book. 

The basis of this book is the cumulation 
of research which has been done by the 
authors and others. The data thus secured 
is woven into a discussion that has interest 
and appeal for the reader, Examples of 
practices, which always add interest, high- 
light the book and illustrate its points. 

For once, school administrators whose 
responsibility it is to employ teaching per- 
sonnel, have an invaluable aid in devis- 
ing plans for an induction program that 
is defensible and workable, At last the folly 
of malpractice with respect to orientation 
of new teachers has been adequately ex- 
posed and practices which are more success- 
ful have been set forth, 

This book is well organized and ar- 
ranged in such a way as to make for a 
smooth and logical transition from the con- 
sideration of one problem to the next. It 
moves from the consideration of the de- 
mands made upon the new teacher and the 
difficulties involved in meeting these de- 
mands, to a consideration of the difficult 
and perplexing tasks the new teacher faces 
in adjusting to the school and the com- 
munity. The authors make the point that 
if administrators continue to ignore these 
difficulties which face the new teacher, 
they may expect the trend of teachers to 
withdraw from teaching within the first 
two or three years of teaching to continue. 
They emphasize that many of these with- 
draw, not because they dislike working 
with children, but because they have not 
had a real chance to get started in the pro- 
fession. 

One chapter, “The Developing Con- 
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cept of Induction,” points the direction in 
which it seems to be desirable to move. 
The authors show that there is evidence of 
increased sensitivity to induction needs. 
While industry has moved ahead of edu- 
cation in utilizing the newer techniques of 
induction, school administrators are show- 
ing an increasing desire to develop pro- 
grams of induction based upon the newer 
concept. 

In analyzing induction needs and prac- 
tice, the authors present evidence from re- 
search to show what teachers say about 
problems of induction and orientation and 
how they feel about various practices that 
have applied to them. Examples are given 
of good induction programs in operation in 
various school systems about the country. 

Approximately one half of the book, 
five chapters, is devoted to discussion of the 
responsibility of various individuals and 
agencies for providing the program needed 
to insure that teachers experience success in 
becoming oriented to the school and com- 
munity in which they teach. Definite and 
specific responsibilities are assigned to 
teacher training institutions, superintend- 
ents of school systems, the teaching staff of 
the school, the community, and the new 
teacher himself. The responsibilities of 
each of these, as presented by the authors, 
are unmistakably clear. They are convinc- 
ing arguments that cannot be ignored by 
those to whom the responsibilities fall. 

The authors of this text do not leave the 
reader in a quandry as to what to do about 
the problems discussed. The final chapter 
is devoted to a description of practices that 
may be followed in setting up a program 
of induction. 

The value of this book to school ad- 
ministrators has already been indicated. 
The writer recommends it to all directors 
of student teaching programs and others 
involved in teacher training. It should also 
be invaluable to community groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of their schools, 

YEWELL THOMPSON 
University of Alabama 














Brief Browsings in Books 





Reading Ability and High School Drop- 
outs, a study by Ruth C, Penty of the Battle 
Creek, Michigan Schools, is a doctoral dis- 
sertation of 83 pages published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College 
at $2.75. It is concluded that “The ability 
to read well is very important to boys and 
girls of high school age. They feel inferior 
and ashamed and want to leave school, 
when they are unable to read with under- 
standing the books which are the basic part 
of the school curriculum” . . . “The preva- 
lence of drop-out in the tenth grade points 
to the need for special help in reading be- 
tween the sixth and tenth grades. It is also 
undoubtedly desirable to continue the giving 
of reading help throughout the high school 
grades.” 

A geing in Industry is an inquiry carried 
on in England into the problem of aging in 
modern industry. There, as in the U.S., 
there is a decline in the proportion of men 
over 65 in the male labor force, though the 
population as a whole is ageing. “Only 32 
per cent of all males aged 65 and over were 
employed in 1951, as compared with 47.9 
per cent in 1931.” In this book a survey of 
ageing in thirty-two occupations is made, 
including such categories as farmers, coal 
miners, glassworkers, trolley-bus drivers, 
warehousemen. Each is studied. “Survival 
rates” to the mid-sixties of the employed of 
varied industries from 75-85 for makers of 
watches and clocks, to 55-65 for plasterers, 
35-45 for foundrymen and bus conductors, 
25-35 for constructional engineers and 5- 
15 for coal-face workers. This compact 
volume of 150 pages, published by the 
Philosophical Library, Inc., at $7.50 throws 
much light on the social problem of the 
ageing. 

Grandest of Enterprises is the centennial 


history (1857-1957) of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. It is skill- 
fully organized and written by Helen E. 
Marshall. This history of the “mother of 
western normal schools,” the center of the 
Herbartian Movement in America, places 
the history of the University in its social and 
educational setting. It is more than a chron- 
icle of one institution in isolation, It places 
the history of a leading institution in the 
movement of the times and is, accordingly, 
of general interest. It has 336 pages 
and sells for $5.00. It is sold by the Uni- 
versity. 

The Teaching of Reading and Writing, 
An International Survey by William S. 
Gray, is a volume with 281 pages, with 10 
plates in color, issued by Unesco and Scott, 
Foresman and Company (Chicago, Illi- 
nois) at $3.00. Findings from research on 
an international scale are brought together. 
There is a summary of the types and 
levels of efficiency in reading and writing 
that modern life demands, This volume 
is a “must” for those who are concerned 
with the problems involved in providing a 
sound reading program, since the psycho- 
logical bases of instruction in reading and 
writing are shown to be the same in all lan- 
guages and with all peoples. 

The School of Infancy of John Amos 
Comenius is edited by Admiral Ernest M. 
Eller, Director of Naval History, Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C. It is an 
educational service to make available this 
work in so excellent a book. Comenius, 
last bishop of the old Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian Brethren, is often denominated the 
“father of modern pedagogy.” The School 
of Infancy is a handbook for the School of 
the Mother giving practical and homely 
methods for dealing with this pre-school 
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age. It is said that Comenius is possibly the 
only man in history who turned down the 
presidency of Harvard University. An ex- 
cellent biography and analysis of Comeni- 
us’s contributions occupy half of this book 
of 123 pages, published by The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, at $3.00. 

Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School, a monograph of 67 pages, reports 
what the core teacher and librarian, and 
the co-ordinator of research and publica- 
tions, did to improve the reading of eighth 
grade pupils. Written by three members of 
the staff of the University High School, 
Ohio State University, L. Jane Stewart, 
Frieda M. Heller and Elsie J. Alberty, it 
describes concretely and in form for the 
classroom teacher’s use, techniques and 
procedures which were found educationally 
helpful. It is published by Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. The price is 95 cents. 

Three anthologies of articles by noted 
writers are published by Bantam Books, In- 
corporated, Each contains about 200 pages 
of selections from The Saturday Review. 
Selling for 35 cents each, the three are a 
rich source of materials for general edu- 
cation, Among the authors whose writings 
are reprinted here are John Steinbeck, Clif- 
ton Fadiman, Irwin Edman, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Bertrand Russell, Norman Cousins, 
Bennett Cerf, Gilbert Seldes, John Mason 
Brown, Thomas Benton, James Michiner, 
and Irving Kolodin. 

Out of the Past Into the Future, written 
by Blanche B, Coggan, is a pageant of the 
growth of the historic Marble, Michigan, 
community, written to commemorate its 
centennial, It is a sample of what other 
local communities, rich in lore, can do in 
recalling their historical origins and de- 
velopments. The pageant, which sells for 
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$2.00, has 56 pages. The author has been 
commissioned to prepare a statewide pag- 
eant which will be published for high 
school use in 1958 and 1959. The volume 
is produced by Greenwich Book Publishers, 
Inc., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Reading Ability and High School Drop- 
outs, a doctor’s dissertation by Ruth C. 
Penty, Division of Instruction of the Battle 
Creek, Michigan Public Schools, who was 
formerly co-ordinator of the Reading Pro- 
gram of the Battle Creek High School, 
throws light upon a proper program for 
secondary education in this subject. It was 
found that there was less school leaving 
among pupils who received special help in 
reading. “The past practice in most school 
rooms, of terminating special help in read- 
ing at the close of the sixth grade, is not 
meeting the needs of students who are ex- 
pected to read increasingly difficult and 
varied materials without receiving help in 
the techniques of those materials, The 
prevalence of drop-out in the tenth grade 
points to the need for special help in read- 
ing between the sixth and tenth grades.” 
It is concluded that help in reading should 
be given throughout the high school, The 
volume of 93 pages may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, at $2.75. 

The Curriculum and Research Center of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Laramie, Wyoming, sponsors Diagnostic 
and Instructional Procedures in the Lan- 
guage Arts, a mimeographed publication of 
198 pages. It has sections devoted to read- 
ing, speech, spelling, handwriting and 
listening. It is a valuable teaching aid by 
Gertrude A. Boyd and Dr. Edna L, Fur- 
ness, both of the faculty of the College of 
Education of the University. 
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man, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
He organized the first experimental sum- 
mer school in Chicago. He also organized 
and directed programs of group work and 
recreation in settlements in both Chicago 
and New York. His writings have been on 
how to lead discussions, how to organize 
and lead forums, and what the role of par- 
ents in a democracy should be. 

Robert L. Wright, Assistant Professor of 
Communications Skills and Director of 
Writing at Michigan State University, is a 
member of Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi. His article is Measuring Reading Com- 
prehension: an Exploration by an Amateur. 
He has taught at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and at the University of 
Minnesota, 

Jesse Bier, of the Department of Eng- 
lish of the University of Montana, writes 
critically, yet humorously, of Some “Mis- 
concepted” Ideas about “Hire Education” 
and a “Pancreas” for the Problem. He 
adopts the Jeffersonian principle in higher 
education today, without over-intellectual- 
izing the subject. This is a good article to 
read—and then to reflect upon. 

Paul Reyes, Instructor in Speech and 
Drama, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
has studied at the Yale Dramatic Workshop 
and is now in his second year of teaching in 
the Speech Department of Ohio University. 
Expansion: A Paradox of Principle is his 
article. Should the college expand their en- 
rollments as a matter of principle? Is it the 
inalienable right of every student to be in 
college? These, and other questions, are dis- 
cussed, 

Jean Wellington, Lecturer in Education 
and Freshman Counselor at Tufts Univer- 
sity, is a member of Kappa Chapter of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi. She reports a canvass which 
she has made of undergraduates’ opinions. 
She sees a veering from the “great dreams 


to build their world.” Indoctrination is 
feared; neutralism is the mode of thinking. 
Her subject is Undergraduate? Beliefs. 

Six pages are concerned with an extended 
review of Atomic Quest: A Personal Nar- 
rative of which Arthur Holly Compton, 
Chancellor Emeritus of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, is the author. 
This important and penetrating review was 
written by Dr. R. Jos. Stephenson, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio. A challenging review of a challeng- 
ing book, it is written by one who was close- 
ly associated with the author in his scien- 
tific work and who shares his interest in the 
relationship of science and social welfare. 

The poetry provides refreshment of mind 
and spirit, Catharine Bryant Rowles, a 
kindergarten teacher, sent us the poem Ro- 
mance, Gerhard Friedrich, for some years 
a member of the English Department of 
Haverford College, has written much 
poetry for leading magazines and has been 
a frequent contributor to ““The Educational 
Forum.” His poem is Grand Canyon, Ari- 
zona, Grace Oakes Burton, a teacher in 
the elementary schools of Virginia, is a 
member of Beta Upsilon Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. She has won many prizes and 
awards. Her poem is Forsythia. 

To John Keats is the work of John R. H. 
Boronow, instructor of mathematics, sci- 
ence and Latin in Wroxeter-on-Severn 
School, Maryland. Many will remember the 
moving poem “Hello, American” published 
in January. Jdeas is a brief poem by Louise 
Darcy who lives in the State of Maine. 

Geoffrey Johnson, one of our frequent 
contributors, is the author of Jmpatient for 
a Vision. Among his volumes are “The 
Timeless Land” and “The Iron Harvest.” 
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